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John Breckinridge: 


Western Statesman 


By LOWELL H. HARRISON 


Jos BRECKINRIDGE WAS BORN DECEMBER 2, 1760, ON A 
farm near Staunton, Virginia. Both his father, Robert, and his 
Scotch-Irish grandfather, Alexander, who had come to America 
in 1728, were men of importance and substance—members of 
the gentry with a sense of social responsibility who provided 
Virginia with excellent local government. His father moved to 
the frontier county of Botetourt when John was only a child, 
but the boy overcame all obstacles, including the early death of 
his father, and managed to enter William and Mary College in 
late 1780 or early 1781. His attendance was irregular, but be- 
fore he left the school in June, 1784, he had studied law for 
nearly two years under the direction of George Wythe. In 1785 
his shingle was added to those overcrowding the Virginia bar.’ 

He may have served briefly in the local militia during the 
Revolutionary War, but his most active service was as a member 
of the harried legislature which moved often and rapidly to elude 
British detachments. Breckinridge was not seated immediately 
after his surprise election in 1780 because he was under age, but 
the House capitulated after his stubborn constituents elected 
him for the third time. His political tutelage was by such masters 
as James Madison, and when he left the Assembly in early 1785 

1 Ethelbert D. Warfield, The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 (New York, 1887), 
49-51; Joseph A. Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, Virginia (Staunton, Va., 
1902), 38-41, 119. 

2 One-page sketch of John Breckinridge’s life (probably written by his son, 
Joseph Cabell), 1817, in John Breckinridge Papers (Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress). Unless otherwise indicated, all Breckinridge Papers cited 
are those in the Library of Congress. 
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he had become an accomplished parliamentarian. His legislative 
assignments were almost unprecedented for a member of his age 
and experience, and he had an active part in the debates which 
helped shape Virginia’s postwar policies. He sided with Madison 
in the struggle to separate church and state, and he advocated 
the readmission without penalty of Loyalists who fled the coun- 
try during the Revolution. Recognizing the value of the Con- 
federation, he fought unsuccessfully to strengthen it by securing 
the grant of taxation powers.* 

After his marriage to Mary Hopkins (Polly) Cabell on June 28, 
1785, he settled in Albermarle County to practice law and to 
farm.* His cases were largely routine and seldom lucrative; the 
farm produced little beyond the subsistence level; and a growing 
family exerted economic pressure. Unwilling to eke out an exist- 
ence and anxious to secure his children’s future, he soon turned 
his attention toward the fabled lands of Kentucky. Friends and 
relatives already there urged him to come, and in 1789 he made 
an exploratory trip which resulted in the purchase of a gently 
rolling tract a few miles outside Lexington which became the 
nucleus of his plantation. Tenants began to clear the land as 
early as 1790, and the bulk of his slaves were sent out in 1792 
where they were hired out pending his arrival.’ Finally, in the 
spring of 1793, after he declined the seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to which he had been elected, the Breckinridges 
boarded flatboats at Redstone, Pennsylvania, and made an un- 
eventful river journey to Limestone, the port of the Bluegrass. 
By Christmas, 1794, they were established in the great two- 
storied log house which had been built at “Cabell’s Dale.”* 

Breckinridge’s legal services were in great demand, and his 
practice was much more profitable than it had been in Virginia. 
He specialized in the land cases which arose in endless profusion 


8 Virginia General Assembly, Journals of the House of Delegates, 1781-1785, 
passim; manuscript speeches dated January 20, 27, February 9, 1784, in Breckin- 
ridge Papers. 

4 Warfield, Kentucky Resolutions, 54. 

5 Polly Breckinridge to John Breckinridge, April 12, 1789; George Thompson 
to Breckinridge, March 2, 22, 1790; William Russell to Breckinridge, May 19, 1792, 
in Breckinridge Papers; Fayette County (Kentucky) Deed Book L. 

6 Breckinridge to Joseph Cabell, May 10, 1793, in Breckinridge Papers ( Fil- 
son Club, Louisville); John Breckinridge Castleman, Active Service (Louisville, 
1917), 32. 
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from the hodgepodge of conflicting claims which covered the 
state. His general reputation and his extensive library attracted 
numbers of prospective lawyers whom he taught much as he had 
been years before.’ 

The West was astir in 1793 over the Mississippi question which 
resulted from the failure of diplomats in 1783 to recognize the 
unity of the river basin. Breckinridge presided over the Lexing- 
ton Democratic Society which voiced the discontent of the West 
following its organization in August, 1793.* Its membership never 
exceeded thirty or forty, but it was dominated by the same group 
that was accustomed to rule, and its influence was far out of pro- 
portion to its numerical strength. Breckinridge was its chief 
penman as it demanded a free outlet to the sea with a violence 
that boded ill for continued peace.® George Rogers Clark’s pro- 
posed expedition against Louisiana threatened to touch off a gen- 
eral conflagration. The rapidity with which Citizen Edmond 
Genét discredited both himself and the French cause eased the 
situation, and the western discontent prodded the general gov- 
ernment into revealing the negotiations already under way. The 
collapse of Clark’s project in the spring of 1794 ended the im- 
mediate danger, and the Pinckney Treaty of 1795 which granted 
free navigation and the right of deposit temporarily settled the 
critical issues.’ 

In December, 1793, Breckinridge was appointed state attorney- 
general, a post which he held for four years. The duties were 
not arduous and interfered little with his private practice. His 
most important opinion was an unofficial one in 1796 which up- 
held the claims of Benjamin Logan to the governorship. Since 
James Garrard had already established himself firmly in that 
office, the opinion did little except to hasten Breckinridge’s resig- 
nation.'' He was defeated for United States senator in 1794 by 
Humphrey Marshall during a brief resurgence of Federalist senti- 

7 The Lexington Kentucky Gazette, May 11, 1793, announced the opening of 
his practice. 

8 Ibid., August 24, 31, 1793. 

% See his “Remonstrance of the Citizens West of the Mountains to the President 
and Congress of the United States,” December, 1793, in Breckinridge Papers. 

10 EF. Merton Coulter, “The Efforts of the Democratic Societies of the West to 
Open the Navigation of the Mississippi,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review 


(Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XI (1924-1925), 376-89. 
11 Lexington Kentucky Gazette, May 28, 1796. 
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ment.'? Despite the pressure of public offices and private business, 
Breckinridge found time to serve on the board of trustees of 
Transylvania Seminary and to help found a subscription library 
in Lexington.* 

Elected to a vacancy in the Kentucky House of Representatives 
late in 1797, he had an important if disputed role in securing 
passage of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 which 
protested the Federalist repressive legislation of 1798. Jefferson 
was the author of the original draft resolutions in 1798, but 
whether he consulted with Breckinridge while the latter was 
visiting in Virginia cannot be ascertained from available ma- 
terials."* Breckinridge guided a revised version of the resolutions 
through to adoption and silently accepted both the blame and 
praise of authorship. While the final document did not contain 
the words “nullify” and “nullification,” he used them freely in the 
course of debate, and they were found in the 1799 resolution 
which Breckinridge probably wrote. The compact theory of the 
nature of the Union was certainly discussed in 1798-1799, but 
much of its significance came thirty years later. The contem- 
porary importance of the resolutions lay in their defense of civil 
rights and their influence on the election of 1800. 

Reform of the barbarous penal code also engaged Breckin- 
ridge’s attention, and in 1798 he succeeded in having the death 
penalty abolished except for first-degree murder. The new code 
was harsh by later criteria, but it established a standard that was 
matched by few states during Breckinridge’s lifetime.’ The popu- 
larity he was winning was endangered by his opposition to the 
calling of a second state constitutional convention. Opponents 

12 Kentucky General Assembly, House Journal, 1794 (manuscript copy in 
Kentucky State Historical Society, Frankfort), 102-104. 

13 Transylvania Seminary, Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1794-1800 (Tran- 
sylvania College Library, Lexington). 

14 Adrienne Koch and Harry Ammon, “The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions: 
An Episode in Jefferson’s and Madison’s Defense of Civil Liberties,” in William 
and Mary Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892- ), 3rd Ser., V (1948), 147-76, em- 
phasizes the roles of Jefferson and Madison. For Jefferson’s version, see Joseph 
Cabell Breckinridge to Jefferson, November 19, 1821, in Jefferson Papers ( Division 
of Manuscripts, Library of Congress); and Jefferson to Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, 


December 11, 1821, in Breckinridge Papers. See also, Warfield, Kentucky Reso- 
lutions. 


15 Washington (Kentucky) Mirror, January 13, 1798; manuscript speech, de- 
livered January 17, 1798, in Breckinridge Papers; William Littell (ed.), The 
Statute Law of Kentucky (5 vols., Frankfort, 1809-1819), II, 10-27. 
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of the 1792 document charged that it was too aristocratic with 
its electoral college and strong protection for slavery and other 
property interests. After lengthy and complicated maneuvers 
which cast doubts on the legality of the process, a convention 
was called for July 22, 1799, in Frankfort. The conservative forces 
united on candidates and principles and were able to dominate 
the proceedings.’® 

The final product was more the work of Breckinridge than of 
any other man. Basic changes were few, and he accepted the 
result without misgivings. Direct election was provided for gov- 
ernor and senators, and a lieutenant-governor was added to the 
executive branch. Open voice voting, however, replaced the bal- 
lot, and the people relinquished their right to elect sheriffs and 
judges, future occupants of those offices being appointed by the 
governor and approved by the Senate. Slavery provisions were 
transferred almost intact from the earlier document, and no 
scheme of emancipation was initiated. Political power remained 
in the hands of those accustomed to wielding it.’* 

Although law and politics were important in Breckinridge’s 
life, they never overshadowed his love for the land which had 
drawn him westward. He raised all the crops common to the 
Bluegrass except tobacco, which he feared would ruin his soil,'* 
but his chief interest was in the fine horses which he bred. Slaves 
and white tenants constituted his labor force. As far as is known 
he never sold a slave, and only an extensive system of hiring them 
out to other planters or to local factories prevented him from be- 
coming “slave poor.”** A chronic problem was finding and re- 
taining a satisfactory overseer to direct the work during his long 
absences. 

16 These maneuvers are best followed in the House and Senate Journals (manu- 
script copies in Kentucky State Historical Society), the Kentucky Broadsides 
Collection (Library of Congress), and the columns of the Lexington Kentucky 
Gazette. See also Breckinridge to Isaac Shelby, March 11, 1798, in Breckinridge 
_j Constitution of 1799; Journal of the 1799 Kentucky Constitutional 
Convention (Kentucky State Historical Society). There is no record that the 
debates were ever published. Breckinridge kept cryptic notes on the proceedings 
from July 22 until August 2. In Breckinridge Papers. 
<r to Polly Breckinridge, January 18, 20, 1806, in Breckinridge 


19 Fayette County (Kentucky) Tax Lists, 1793-1806. By the latter year Breck- 
inridge held fifty-seven slaves. 
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His speculation in Kentucky lands began as early as 1780; by 
1800 his holdings had stabilized at approximately twenty thou- 
sand acres, and his sales added welcome sums to his income. He 
dabbled for years in speculative schemes involving lands in the 
Northwest Territory, but he lacked the true instincts of a specula- 
tor, and his vast dreams never materialized.*® More in keeping 
with his business character was his association with the Bourbon 
Iron Works Company of which he became a member in March, 
1794. Production problems were gradually overcome, and by 
1797 the company was advertising an extensive selection of cast- 
ings. It is doubtful, however, if he had received much profit 
before he withdrew in 1798.2 He was also involved in several 
salt-making enterprises, but they added little to his income. 

On November 20, 1800, Breckinridge was elected to the Senate 
seat denied him six years earlier.2* When he reached Washington 
in November, 1801, he found the Federalists still strongly en- 
trenched in the Senate. Possessed of talents and experience, they 
were in an excellent position to jeopardize the legislative program 
of the new administration. Breckinridge met Jefferson’s urgent 
need for a floor leader who could co-ordinate the efforts of his 
temperamental associates with executive policies and at the same 
time check the wiles of the opposition. 

The uneasy truce that opened the session was broken on Jan- 
uary 4, 1802, when Breckinridge broached the question of repeal- 
ing the Judiciary Act of 1801. He had studied the matter carefully, 
and he marshalled figures to prove the increase of judges totally 
unnecessary. The power to create implied the power to abolish, 
he argued, and any legislature had the right to rectify mistakes 
made by its predecessors. He could not agree that a judge could 
hold an office once it ceased to exist, and he found nothing un- 
constitutional in his proposals. If some judges were unable to 
perform circuit duty, they should be allowed “to return to that 
state of tranquility and retirement, from which they must have 


20 Willard Rouse Jillson, The Kentucky Land Grants (Louisville, 1925) and 
Old Kentucky Entries and Deeds (Louisville, 1926) are invaluable guides to the 
Kentucky land records in Frankfort. 

21 Articles of agreement, in Fayette County (Kentucky) Circuit Court Deed Book 
A, March 6, 1795, pp. 84-86; report to the owners, written by George Nicholas, 
November 5, 1796, in Breckinridge Papers. 

22 Lexington Kentucky Gazette, November 24, 1800. 
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been no doubt reluctantly drawn.” Gouverneur Morris led the 
Federalists in defense of the existing bill. Once established, they 
contended, a court was inviolate. Morris hoped that the Supreme 
Court would take a part, if necessary, to save the Constitution.” 

The slenderness of the administration’s majority was drama- 
tically revealed on January 27 when there was a 15-15 deadlock 
on Jonathan Dayton’s motion to return the bill to committee. 
Vice-President Aaron Burr stunned the Republicans by voting 
with the Federalists. Before the shock had worn off the Feder- 
alists had elected three of their number to the five-man com- 
mittee; Breckinridge was not included. As soon as the arrival 
of Senator Stephen Bradley restored his majority, Breckinridge 
took the unprecedented step of moving to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the bill. He carried the point 
amid dire warnings that the Constitution was being destroyed, 
and he continued his skillful direction of the measure. During 
the debate he denied the power of a court to declare unconstitu- 
tional an act of Congress; each branch of government had ex- 
clusive authority in its own sphere. On Wednesday, February 3, 
as twilight darkened the windows, the bill passed the Senate 
16-15, and the House concurred a month later.** 

During the session he was also occupied with measures pro- 
viding for the reduction of the military establishment, the repeal 
of internal taxes, the admission of Ohio into the Union, the re- 
organization of the courts, redemption of the national debt, the 
adjustment of Federal land claims in Tennessee, and the cession 
of Georgia’s western lands. Private bills and petitions occupied 
much of his time. Virginians considered him almost as one of 
their senators, and Westerners habitually turned to him for as- 
sistance. Their most persistent and most numerous requests con- 
cerned patronage.” 

23 Annals of Congress, 7 Cong., 1 Sess., 21-147 (January 4-25, 1802). See Max 
Farrand, “The Judiciary Act of 1801,” in American Historical Review (New York, 
1895- ), V (1899-1900), 682-86; William S. Carpenter, “Repeal of the Judiciary 
Act of 1801,” in American Political Science Review (Baltimore, 1906- ), IX 
(1915), 519-28. 

24 Annals, 7 Cong., 1 Sess., 147-84 (January 26-February 3, 1802); Washington 
Federalist, January 29, 1802; Washington National Intelligencer, January 29, 1802. 

25 Annals, 7 Cong., 1 Sess., passim; Gaillard Hunt, “Office-Seeking during Jef- 


ferson’s Administrations,” in American Historical Review, III ( 1897-1898), 270-91; 
Jefferson to James Monroe, March 7, 1801, in Jefferson Papers. 
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Breckinridge spent a too short summer in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, but he was back in Washington in early November to help 
grapple once again with the Mississippi question. The retroces- 
sion of Louisiana to France had caused little public reaction, but 
the issue flared up dangerously in October, 1802, when the Span- 
ish intendant at New Orleans suspended the right of deposit. 
Most Kentuckians expected war, and many of them desired to 
participate, preferably as commissioned officers. Breckinridge 
was in accord with Jefferson’s desire to prevent an open rupture, 
and he sought to assure the West that a settlement would be 
found, a task made easier by the appointment of his friend James 
Monroe as special envoy to assist Robert R. Livingston in the 
negotiations already under way.”® 

Meanwhile, the Federalists detected an opportunity to gain 
western support, and the nation witnessed the unusual spectacle 
of Westerners waiting patiently for peaceful redress while Fed- 
eralists clamored for war to redress the grievances being endured 
by their brethren. James Ross, a Federalist senator from Pitts- 
burgh, after suggesting that the negotiators would be more suc- 
cessful if the desired territory was seized first, moved that the 
president be authorized to use for that purpose fifty thousand 
militia and $5,000,000 for expenses.** Breckinridge took the floor 
on February 23 to protest against any hostile action as long as a 
peaceful settlement was possible and to question the motives be- 
hind the novel concern displayed by his opponents in the problem 
of the West. Then he moved to amend the Ross resolutions by 
substituting another set. He would authorize the use of eighty 
thousand militia and an undesignated sum for expenses whenever 
the president deemed their use expedient to enforce American 
rights. The discretionary power left to the president rendered 
the terms innocuous. After a savage debate his resolutions were 
adopted; the West had refused the lure of war. The situation 
was eased in April, 1803, when the right of deposit was restored. 
He steered through to passage the bills necessary to implement 


26 Henry Adams, History of the United States . . . (9 vols., New York, 1889- 
1891), I, 334 ff.; Jefferson to Monroe, January 10, 13, 1803, in Monroe Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress); Breckinridge to “A Friend near 
Frankfort,” in Lexington Kentucky Gazette, February 14, 1803. 

27 Annals, 7 Cong., 2 Sess., 83-88 (February 14, 1803). 
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his resolutions, but they were safe measures which might hasten 
the sluggish pace of the negotiations.** 

During the session Breckinridge also took a firm stand in re- 
jecting the request of William Marbury and two others for certi- 
fied copies of the Senate Journal containing their confirmation 
as justices of the peace for the District of Columbia. Despite 
their plea that such information was necessary in their suit against 
Secretary of State Madison who was withholding their commis- 
sions, the Republicans rejected their request. The Journal was 
for the exclusive use of the Senate, Breckinridge explained, and 
it could not be used to implement the attacks of the judiciary upon 
the executive.2® He also voted with his party in rejecting the 
memorial of eleven judges who had not received new assignments 
when their places were abolished by the repeal of the Judiciary 
Act of 1801. 

News that France had sold Louisiana to the United States drew 
Breckinridge back to Washington for an early session of the 
Eighth Congress. The magnitude of the purchase at first alarmed 
him, but he had faith in the future of the country, and he refused 
to assist Jefferson in obtaining the constitutional amendment 
which the latter considered necessary to legalize the transaction.*° 
Only a handful of Federalists sat in the Senate, and ratification of 
the treaty occupied only three days, although bitter wrangling 
ensued over passage of the acts required to carry out the terms of 
the agreement. On October 22 Breckinridge introduced a bill 
which he had received from Albert Gallatin authorizing the presi- 
dent to take possession of the territory and to govern it tem- 
porarily with the existing officials. Despite charges of dictatorial 
power, it passed the Senate four days later, 26-6. Then the Fed- 
eralists concentrated upon the measure providing the issuance 
of $11,250,000 worth of stock. They questioned both the neces- 
sity and the constitutionality of the purchase. If taken, they in- 
sisted, the purchase had to retain the status of a province.** 

28 [bid., 102-262 (February 21-28, 1803); Philadelphia Aurora, February 28, 
_ 7 Cong., 2 Sess., 32-50 (January 28, 1803); Philadelphia Aurora, 
February 4, 9, 1803. 

30 Jefferson to Breckinridge, August 12, 1803; Breckinridge to Jefferson, Sep- 
tember 10, 1803, in Jefferson Papers. 

31 Annals, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 11-58 (October 17-November 3, 1803); Albert 


Gallatin to Breckinridge, n.d. [18037], in Breckinridge Papers; Breckinridge to 
William Russell, in Frankfort Guardian of Freedom, November 16, 1803. 
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Breckinridge was sure that the cost was less than that of a war, 
and he denied that the acquisition would in any way endanger 
the Union or the Constitution. If necessary, the spread of popu- 
lation could be restricted, but he felt that that was for posterity 
to decide. Danger to the Union would come, he warned, if the 
West was deprived of its natural rights. Only five senators op- 
posed the measure on its final passage; with its passage the im- 
mediate measures necessary for completion of the transactions 
were completed.** While comparatively brief, the debates had 
established some important principles, by implication if not by 
assertion. A pattern was established for the disposal of future 
acquisitions, and a long step was taken toward the practice of 
expanding the Constitution by interpretation rather than amend- 
ment. The war fever which had swept the West subsided swiftly 
when news arrived that peaceful possession had been given in 
December, 1803.** 

On December 5 Breckinridge introduced a temporary govern- 
ment bill which had been drafted by Jefferson following a secret 
conference with the president at which Gallatin and Madison 
were probably present.** The bill divided the territory at the 
33rd parallel with the Northern District of Louisiana finally being 
attached to Indiana Territory. The Territory of Orleans was 
given an autocratic government in which governor, secretary, 
judges, and members of the Legislative Council were appointive, 
and the right to jury trial was severely restricted. Importation of 
slaves from abroad was prohibited, and no slave could be taken 
into the territory except by his actual American owner who 
planned to reside there.* 

The measure was debated at intervals for six weeks before the 
Senate passed it on February 18, 1804. Breckinridge introduced 
amendments designed to remove some of the features objected to, 
but the basic principles were retained. He spoke at least three 
times on the question of slavery, an “unjust, unnatural traffic” 
which he hoped would be abolished. As a practical matter, how- 

32 Annals, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 58-65 (November 3, 1803). 

83 Frankfort Palladium, December 3, 1803; Breckinridge to Wilson Cary 
seat December 19, 1803, in Wilson Cary Nicholas Papers ( University of 


34 Jefferson to Breckinridge, November 22, 1803, in Breckinridge Papers. 
35 Adams, History of the United States, 11, 120-23. 
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ever, it had to be permitted in Orleans Territory to encourage 
southern migration and to minimize the danger of slave revolts 
in congested areas. The South had already proved that slavery 
and liberty could coexist, and the Constitution protected the 
institution. He favored the adoption of the government best 
suited for the immediate needs of the territory without regard 
for constitutional scruples.** 

Breckinridge could not agree to all provisions of a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for separate balloting for president 
and vice-president, but he swallowed his objections rather than 
risk another disputed election such as the one of 1800. His own 
solution would have been a selection by a direct popular vote. 
He denied the allegation that the presidency would be delivered 
permanently into the control of the large states. Irked by the 
delaying tactics of his opponents, he held the Senate in session 
on December 2 until the amendment was finally adopted at ten 
o'clock in the evening.” 

The third major topic of the session was the impeachment trial 
of John Pickering, district judge of New Hampshire, who was 
charged with malfeasance and unlawful conduct in the hearing 
of one case and of loose morals and intemperate habits generally. 
Pickering had been insane and ill for a number of years, but the 
Republicans insisted upon removal by means of impeachment 
proceedings. Breckinridge undertook to provide fair treatment 
for the defendant in procuring witnesses, but he voted staunchly 
with the partisan majority which found the judge guilty as 
charged on every count and ordered him removed by a vote 
of 20-6.** 

His summer at home in 1804 was marred by a vicious and 
unwarranted political attack. Enemies headed by the powerful 
Bradfords, who controlled the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, 

36 Annals, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 226-98 (January 25-March 23, 1804); William 
Plumer to Daniel Plumer, January 13, 24, 1804; William Plumer, “Memorandum,” 
107-108, 110-11, 119-20, 129, in Plumer Papers ( Division of Manuscripts, Library 
of Congress); Charles Francis Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams 
(12 vols., Philadelphia, 1874-1877), I, 284, 291. 

37 Annals, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 19-209 (October 22-December 2, 1803); New York 
American Citizen, November 26, 1803; Baltimore Federal Gazette, December 8, 
1803; Philadelphia Aurora, December 8, 1803. 


38 Annals, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 316-67 (January 3-March 12, 1804); Plumer, 
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seized upon the attempts of overzealous friends to elect him 
vice-president to charge him with attempting to rupture the 
Republican party in order to gratify his ambition. The West was 
demanding more representation in the government, but political 
expediency had dictated that the congressional caucus nominate 
George Clinton of New York rather than the favorite of the West. 
Breckinridge acceded with good grace, but the Bradfords accused 
him of seeking to win over electors anyway. Wild charges echoed 
through the Bluegrass, but by autumn the great weight of public 
opinion had swung to his support. He issued only one dignified 
denial, but the accusations hurt him sorely.* 

There was little in the Senate to interest him when the fall ses- 
sion opened. The major goals had been attained, the Federalists 
were hopelessly outdistanced, and William B. Giles shared much 
of the responsibility which he had previously shouldered. But 
for the impeachment trial of Samuel Chase, justice of the Supreme 
Court, the session would have been a dull one. Chase’s conduct 
had not always been discreet, but the question was whether such 
indiscretions as his political harangue to a Baltimore jury in 
1803 constituted an impeachable offense. The House managers, 
headed by the erratic John Randolph of Roanoke, were no match 
for the array of legal talent assembled for the defense. Randolph 
presented a sorry spectacle on February 27 when he appeared 
late for his summing up, and, his notes lost, floundered through 
an almost incoherent discourse. Chase’s counsel sought to prove 
that removal was possible only for an indictable offense, not just 
for conduct which was disapproved.* 

When the senators rose in place on March 1 and voted on each 
of the eight charges, Breckinridge was one of the four Republi- 
cans who voted “guilty” on all except Randolph’s fifth charge 
where the vote was unanimously in favor of Chase. The im- 

89 Washington National Intelligencer, February 29, 1804; John Randolph to 
Monroe, February 28, 1804, in Monroe Papers; Breckinridge to Allan B. Magruder, 
July 2, 1804, in Breckinridge Papers; Frankfort Palladium, July 5, 1804; W. T. 
Barry to Dr. John Barry, in W. T. Barry Correspondence (typescripts, University 
of Virginia). All Kentucky papers, and especially the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, 
were filled with accounts during the summer. 
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peachers gained majorities on the third, fourth, and eighth articles, 
but they never came closer than four votes to the twenty-three 
required for removal.*t Breckinridge remained unconvinced, but 
the Supreme Court remained free from legislative and executive 
interference. 

In August, 1805, Breckinridge received and accepted an offer 
to become attorney-general of the United States,*? presumably 
because that office would be more congenial to his taste and 
perhaps less exhausting than his Senate post. The appointment 
also gave the West the representation in the national councils 
for which it had been clamoring. The appointment was one of 
Jefferson’s worst administrative mistakes; he was never able to 
find anyone in the Senate who could manage the administration’s 
business as Breckinridge had done under much greater handicaps. 
As attorney-general Breckinridge found himself without office or 
staff except as he provided them from his $3,000 a year salary. 
His primary functions were to present government cases before 
the Supreme Court, interpret laws and render opinions at the 
request of the president and heads of departments, and to serve 
as a member of the cabinet in determining policy.* 

None of the opinions he rendered were of great consequence 
although one of them was to be confirmed years later by John 
Marshall in a famous decision. Breckinridge informed Madison 
that neither the city of New Orleans nor any part of the govern- 
ment of Orleans Territory could tax federal property lying within 
that territory.** He lost four of the six cases he tried before the 
Supreme Court, but none of them was of more than passing im- 
portance.*® Breckinridge was attorney-general too short a period 
to make any noticeable contribution toward the development 
of that office. 

41 Annals, 8 Cong., 2 Sess., 665-69 (March 1, 1805); Philadelphia Aurora, March 
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43 Opinions of the Attorney General, Manuscript Book A (National Archives), 
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Formal cabinet meetings were few, but he was called upon 
frequently to help determine the policies to be followed by the 
general government.*® His views were especially important since 
he spoke for the West as did perhaps no one else of that period, 
Both the president and members of Congress continued to seek 
his aid in drafting bills, and he wielded considerable influence 
in those fields which had become his specialties.*7 The Senate 
missed his presence sorely, as the Federalists under the adroit 
leadership of Uriah Tracy exerted an influence entirely out of 
proportion to their slender numbers. 

Breckinridge was more homesick than ever that winter, and 
as soon as possible he returned to Cabell’s Dale. Illness struck 
him early in June, and he mended slowly. His return to Wash- 
ington was delayed, and when he finally attempted to ride, he 
collapsed again.** Doctors who attended him failed to agree on 
a diagnosis, and his illness was variously reported as typhus fever 
or a stomach ailment. Drugs relieved his pain, but as the slow 
weeks passed friends and relatives watched for an improvement 
that never came. John Breckinridge died at eight o'clock on 
Sunday morning, December 14, 1806. Two days later, in cold, 
raw weather, he was buried in the Bluegrass earth which he had 
loved.*® 

Breckinridge was a member of the natural aristocracy which 
formed the backbone of Jeffersonian democracy. His westward 
move summed up the history of the second-generation pioneers 
who took over the development of the West once it had been 
secured. His speculative interests in lands and business enter- 
prise marked him as a man of vision with faith in the future of 
the state which he had selected for his home. His advanced views 
on agriculture and horse breeding made him a pioneer in a field 
which would later become synonymous with the name “Blue- 
grass.” 

46 Jefferson to Breckinridge, March 13, 21, April 15, 1806, in Breckinridge 
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York, 1903), 235-36. 
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He was beyond question one of the great parliamentary leaders 
of his day. Reform of the penal code and the shaping of the 
Constitution of 1799 were political monuments which perpetuated 
his memory in Kentucky, while his association with the Kentucky 
Resolutions placed him in the front rank of the Republican party. 
His most important public service was as floor leader of the Sen- 
ate during the Seventh and Eighth Congresses. A study of his 
role there reveals a much closer relationship between the Senate 
and the president than has generally been recognized, while the 
collapse of that relationship following his departure from the 
Senate reveals his responsibility for its success. Without his skill 
and tact the controversial aspects of the Republican program 
might well have been delayed until the Eighth Congress met. 
His early death deprived the country of a man who was not easily 
replaced. 








Indian Education and Missions 


in Colonial Virginia 


By W. STITT ROBINSON, JR. 


,= EFFORTS OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA TO CIVILIZE AND 
Christianize the aborigines of America have often been termed 
feeble, and the contemporary expressions of interest in this work 
have frequently been dismissed as mere pious intentions never 
accompanied by concrete action to achieve the desired goal. A 
study of the Indian policy of colonial Virginia, however, reveals 
that numerous plans were inaugurated in Virginia to educate and 
Christianize the Indians. These efforts, it is true, were not al- 
ways crowned with success. But they were made, and much 
of the cause for meager results can be attributed to the apparent 
failure of the Indians to retain permanent benefits from their 
education and to the frustration of English efforts by Indian 
massacres and wars. 

Conversion to Christianity of the natives of America was one 
of the impelling motives in the founding of Virginia. Since the 
settlement of the colony was essentially a commercial enterprise, 
the financiers of the venture were actuated only in a secondary 
way by this ulterior religious motive. Nevertheless, many sup- 
porters of colonization were greatly concerned about spreading 
the gospel of Christ among the Indians, and the spirit of the 
religious age evoked fervent exhortations filled with missionary 
zeal. 

In the charter of 1606 to the Virginia Company of London, 
King James I recognized the religious motive in the proposed 
settlement of Virginia and expressed in the following provision 
his hope for favorable results in the propagation of the Christian 
religion: 
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We, greatly commending, and graciously accepting of, their Desires 
for the Furtherance of so noble a Work, which may, by the Providence 
of Almighty God, hereafter tend to the Glory of his Divine Majesty, 
in propagating of Christian Religion to such People, as yet live in 
Darkness and miserable Ignorance of the true Knowledge and Wor- 
ship of God, and may in time bring the Infidels and Savages, living 
in those Parts, to human Civility, and to a settled and quiet Govern- 
ment; DO, by these our Letters Patents, graciously accept of, and 
agree to, their humble and well-intended Desires.’ 

Many other expressions of the same purpose to convert the 
“savage infidels” were made by members of the London Company 
and other interested persons. In 1609 in A True and Sincere 
Declaration of the Purpose and Ends of the Plantation, the com- 
pany stated that its first aim was “to preach and baptize into 
Christian Religion, and by propagation of the Gospell, to recover 
out of the armes of the Divell, a number of poore and miserable 
soules, wrapt up unto death, in almost invincible ignorance.”* In 
the same year Robert Gray in A Good Speed to Virginia said: 
“farre be it from the hearts of the English . . . that in the plan- 
tation of that continent, they should give any cause to the world, 
to say that they sought the wealth of that countrie above or 
before the glorie of God, and the propagation of his kingdome.” 
In emphasizing the part that education was to play, Gray stated: 
“it is not the nature of men, but the education of men, which 
make them barbarous and uncivill . . . therefore chaunge the 
education of men, and you shall see that their nature will be 
greatly rectified and corrected.” 

In the early years of the colony the responsibility for carrying 
out these aims devolved upon the council of the company in Lon- 
don, which, in turn, issued instructions to its representatives in 
the colony. To Sir Thomas Gates in May, 1609, the council 
issued an order instructing him to endeavor with all diligence 
to convert the natives “to the knowledge and worship of the true 
god.” To accomplish this most effectively, it was suggested that 
a number of Indian children be procured and instructed in the 

1 William MacDonald (ed.), Select Charters and Other Documents Illustrative 
of American History, 1606-1775 (New York, 1906), 2-3. 

2 Quoted in Robert H. Land, “Henrico and Its College,” in William and Mary 
College Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892- ), 2nd Ser., XVIII (1938), 470-71. 


3 Robert Gray, A Good Speed to Virginia ( London, 1609), in Wesley F. Craven 
(ed.), Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints (New York, 1937). 
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English language and manners. Furthermore, if convenient, the 
colony was to remove from the natives their Iniocasockes, or 
priests, and detain them as prisoners. This was necessary because 
the priests, in their iniquity and terrifying tyranny, so poisoned 
and infected the minds of the Indians that they were a constant 
impediment to the efforts of the colony. In similar instructions 
issued to Lord De la Warr the next year, the council added that 
if the priests proved “willful and obstinate,” three or four of them 
should be sent to England where efforts would be made for their 
conversion.* 

The confusion and hardships of the early years in Virginia 
hampered immediate progress. The newcomers’ attention was 
centered first upon self-preservation and adjustment to the novel 
conditions of a strange land. Before 1620, however, definite steps 
were being taken toward the realization of the desired goal. 

First among the ways proposed to civilize and Christianize 
the savages was to bring Indian boys into the colony. This plan 
was included in instructions to the colony as early as 1609; and 
three years later, the author of The New Life of Virginia, re- 
ferring to the Indians, suggested that the colonists “Take their 
children and traine them up with gentlenesse, teach them our 
English tongue, and the principles of religion.”® 

This proposal was written into a law in 1619 in which each 
town, city borough, and plantation was required to obtain by 
“just meanes a certaine number of the natives Children to be edu- 
cated by them in true Religion & civile course of life.” The ones 
most apt in wit and the “graces of nature” were to be selected 
and instructed in the first elements of literature in preparation for 
a proposed college. They were then to return to their people 
and serve as missionaries in converting and educating others of 
the heathen race.* At the same time the colonists hoped to pro- 
mote friendly relations with the aborigines by training their off- 


4Susan M. Kingsbury (ed.), The Records of the Virginia Company of London 
(4 vols., Washington, 1906-1935), III, 14, 27. 

5 Robert Johnson, The New Life of Virginia . . . (London, 1612), 18, in Peter 
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spring. In 1617 John Rolfe, in a letter to Sir Edwin Sandys, 
reported that the Indians were very loving and willing to be 
separated from their children.’ But two years later Sir George 
Yeardley stated that he was having difficulty in planting the 
spiritual vine because the savages were averse to any terms of 
agreement upon which they would part with their sons.* 

This continued difficulty led to the second method undertaken 
by the settlers to promote civil and religious education. Having 
found serious objections by the natives to separation of their 
families, Governor Yeardley decided to invite whole families to 
live with the English. They were to be furnished a house, the 
necessary land for support, and some of the English cattle. In 
this way, not only would there be an opportunity for the educa- 
tion of the Indian children, but the natives would also learn the 
domestic economy of the colony. Through association the gov- 
ernor likewise hoped to establish more amicable relations with 
the natives and to draw in others who saw the prosperous condi- 
tion of those living among the white settlers. The company sanc- 
tioned the plan but warned the governor to limit the number 
brought in and to keep a strict guard to prevent treacherous 
uprisings among those living within the English bounds. Appar- 
ently Yeardley carried out his proposal and contracted with the 
Indian chief Opechancanough for certain families for each cor- 
poration.® Further progress, however, was suddenly disrupted 
by the bloody attacks upon the unsuspecting colonists in 1622. 

The third—and by far the most elaborate—plan included the 
establishment of a college to educate the Indians. Promotional 
tracts were issued in England by the London Company to create 
interest in religious and educational work in Virginia. Pleas by 
interested persons such as Alexander Whitaker, “the Apostle to 
Virginia,” were published.’ Even more important in arousing 
interest was the visit of Pocahontas and several other Indians to 
England in 1616. 

Amid the flurry of interest thus created for Indian missions, 
numerous contributions were made. King James I, in 1617, or- 

7 Kingsbury (ed.), Records of the Virginia Company, III, 71. 

8 Tbid., I, 128. 

® Tbid., 11, 128-29, 165. 
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dered the archbishops, bishops, and ministers of his realm to 
hold special collections semiannually for the next two years. The 
results were excellent, amounting by May, 1619, to £21,500." 
Nicholas Ferrar in his will made provision for a grant of £300 
to a college in Virginia, to_be paid when ten of the Indian chil- 
dren were placed in this institution. Meanwhile, before the col- 
lege could be established, 224 annually was to be distributed in 
Virginia among three discreet and God-fearing men, who were 
to instruct three of the native children in the Christian religion 
and in some good occupation by which to live.’* George Ruggles, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, also included in his will £2100 
for the education of Indian children in Virginia.'® 

Another interested person, concealing his identity under the 
pseudonym of “Dust and Ashes,”"* directed a letter in 1620 to 
Sir Edwin Sandys, promising £550 for the promotion of educa- 
tional work among the infidel children.” Following this con- 
tribution, “Dust and Ashes” offered an additional £450 for the 
education of Indians either by bringing them to England or by 
entering them in the proposed Virginia school. However, this 
second offer, stipulating that the donor be allowed to nominate 
the first tutor of the children, was rejected. The company con- 
cluded that sending the natives to England for an education 
might, according to the experience of those taken there by Sir 
Thomas Dale, “be farr from the Christian Worke intended.” At- 
tempts to build a free school likewise seemed inadvisable because 
of the intolerable rates of labor created by the increased tobacco 
trade. The £550 received from the first offer was employed by 
Southampton Hundred in setting up ironworks, and the profits 
accruing from this investment were reserved for the education 
of thirty native children."® 

Contributions other than monetary ones were also made for 
the proposed college. From anonymous donors in 1619 were 


11 Kingsbury (ed.), Records of the Virginia Company, I, 220. 

12 [bid., U1, 117, 576. 

13 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography ( Richmond, 1893- ), XIII (1905- 
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14 The pseudonym of “Dust and Ashes” probably referred to Gabriel Barbor. 
Land, “Henrico and Its College,” 484. 
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received two communion sets, valued at £20 and £30 each, 
including a communion cup with cover, a silver gilded bread 
plate, a carpet of silk or velvet, and a linen damask tablecloth. 
Another unknown giver contributed a rare map of America along 
the Atlantic Coast and two sets of books. Impressed with the 
future possibility of the college, the Rev. Thomas Bargrove was 
also moved to bequeath his library valued at “100. marks.”!" 

Having received these varied donations, the company formu- 
lated detailed plans for their use. Of particular significance was 
the decision concerning the employment of the initial fund of 
£1,500, of which 800 was in cash, the remainder represented by 
general stock of the company which in its precarious financial 
position had borrowed it.’* The entire fund was to be used as 
an endowment and to be invested in the development of ten 
thousand acres of land set aside at Henrico by the London Com- 
pany for a “University and College.” There is some uncertainty 
whether the initial funds collected were intended for the educa- 
tion of the English as well as the Indians. Later this dual plan 
was advocated by the company, but as stated by one authority, 
“there can be no doubt that the primary aim in 1618 was to found 
an Indian mission.”?® 

Tenants were sent over to cultivate the college land at Henrico. 
Designated as “tenants at halves,” they were to receive one half 
of the proceeds from their labor, the other half to be used for 
construction of the college and for support of its tutors and stu- 
denis.*® Dissatisfaction with the poor returns from the land led 
Sir Edwin Sandys in 1620 to engage George Thorpe as deputy 
of the college land. Thorpe, a member of the council of the 
London Company and a councilor of the governor of Virginia, 
was responsible, first of all, for supervising the investments in the 
college land. His influence and character, however, extended far 
beyond these limits. Governor Yeardley was so impressed with 
his virtue and wisdom that he recommended Thorpe”! as his 

17 [bid., I, 575-76. 18 Land, “Henrico and Its College,” 476. 
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successor.** Perhaps Thorpe’s greatest influence was felt in the 
humanitarian and just policy which he advocated in dealing with 
the Indians. This “worthy religious Gentleman” punished se- 
verely anyone under his authority who harmed the natives. He 
even had several fierce dogs of the colony killed when complaints 
were made by the red men. And in order to gain favor with the 
Indian chief Opechancanough, he built him a house in English 
fashion and equipped the door with lock and key. The native 
chief was so fascinated by this that he locked and unlocked the 
door a “hundred times a day,” thinking “no deuice in all the world 
was comparable to it.”** 

One hundred tenants were sent over in 1619 for the college 
land surveyed at Henrico.** Not only were tenants sent, but 
officers of the proposed college were also selected. Patrick Cop- 
land, who became the projector of the first English free school 
in North America, was named president-elect of the Indian col- 
lege, and Richard Downes, trained as a scholar in England, came 
to the colony in 1619 to work in the proposed college.” 

From all these plans and preparations many significant results 
were expected for the future. Then suddenly these benevolent 
purposes and hopeful anticipations were brutally darkened and 
defeated by the catastrophe which in a few hours blasted the 
labor of many years. This was the massacre of 1622. 

At least 349*° of the 1,240 settlers,*’ including six members of 
the council and many other prominent and experienced colonists, 
were slain in the massacre. Even George Thorpe, who had dili- 
gently worked as a missionary among the natives, did not escape 
the blow of the savages’ tomahawk. His corpse, like others, was 
mutiliated in such a way as “unbefitting to be heard by any 
civill eare.”** 

Plans for an Indian college were, for all practical purposes, 
abandoned after the massacre. The London Company did make 
efforts to promote a college after 1622, issuing instructions to the 

22 Land, “Henrico and Its College,” 481. 
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remaining tenants to improve the land and ordering the brick- 
layers for the buildings to fulfill their contracts. However, had 
the construction of a college been completed after 1622, it is 
certain that the “original plan of making the education of the 
Indians its primary object would have been rejected altogether 
in consequence of the massacre.””* 

Arrangements for bringing in Indian families and for education 
of Indian boys, although impeded by the massacre, were con- 
tinued by the colony. Sir George Yeardley in his “Propositions 
touching Virginia” in 1625 called to the attention of the royal 
council in England the importance of the work of conversion of 
the heathen.*® Four years later the records of the colony show 
that a number of Indians were residing within the English set- 
tlements and were being maintained at the cost of the entire 
colony. To provide for various expenditures including the ex- 
pense involved in the upkeep of these natives, the Assembly 
passed a tobacco tax at the rate of five pounds per poll.** 

The expense of the education of other Indian boys was pro- 
vided by private donation. The will of Nicholas Ferrar in 1619, 
bequeathing £300 for an Indian college in Virginia, provided 
that until the college could be established, £24 was to be dis- 
tributed annually to defray the cost of instruction of three infidel 
children.** In 1640 the money was still being used for that pur- 
pose. In June of that year George Menifye presented an Indian 
boy of Tappahannock to the General Court of the colony. The 
native son of Virginia had been christened and for ten years had 
lived among the English, being instructed by Menifye and Cap- 
tain William Perry. Menifye requested that he be granted part 
of the money provided in Ferrar’s will. Upon examination of 
the Indian boy, the court found that he was well instructed in 
religion and had been taught to read and write. Consequently, 
the members of the court approved Menifye’s request and recom- 
mended that he receive the allowance of eight pounds a year 
for the maintenance of the Indian youth.” 
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To encourage the program for educating and converting the 
natives, the Virginia Assembly enacted several measures to pre- 
vent exploitation of Indian children sent into the colony. By a 
law in 1655 Indian parents were permitted to select members 
of the colony to whom their children would be entrusted. Use 
of the children as slaves was forbidden, and the instructors were 
encouraged to teach them Christianity and “the knowledge of 
necessary trades.”** A subsequent act in 1658 forbade the trans- 
fer of Indians from one colonist to another for education and 
prohibited changing the time of service due from them, stipulat- 
ing that the Indian children were to be free at age twenty-five.* 

The Virginia Assembly inaugurated another scheme designed 
to aid in domesticating the savages. Cows were to be awarded 
the Indians for killing wolves. Having suffered numerous losses 
of both cattle and hogs from attacks by wolves, the colony around 
1654 began employing natives to destroy the menace. For every 
eight heads of wolves presented to the commissioners appointed 
by the county court, the Indians were to receive a cow. Not only 
would this measure protect the colony from its beasts of prey, but 
it would also encourage the diversion of the natives from hunting 
to the more stable occupation of husbandry. A third purpose 
of this plan was to make the Indians responsible for some form 
of separate property, thereby tending to discourage their warring 
expeditions which they often undertook merely because they had 
nothing “to loose beside their lives.”** 

Rewards for killing wolves became so numerous that they over- 
burdened some of the frontier counties with taxes. Therefore, 
the Assembly in 1666 repealed the former provision for killing 
wolves and ordered the county courts to make regulatory laws 
for their respective counties.** In 1669 the General Assembly 
again took a hand in the matter by apportioning to each tribe 
of the tributary Indians the number of wolves it was expected 
to kill.** Should any tribe fail to fill the quota, its leaders were 
to be summoned and admonished. The next year, however, the 
provision for a quota was repealed, and the Assembly later in 
1696 renewed its provisions for each county to pay the Indians 


34 Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, I, 396, 410. 
35 Thid., 1, 455-56. 36 Thid., I, 393-96. 37 Tbid., Il, 236. 
38 For the number of wolves apportioned to each tribe, see ibid., II, 274-75. 
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for all wolves killed within its limits at the rate of one hundred 
pounds of tobacco for every wolf's head presented to the county 
commissioners.*® 

There is some uncertainty as to the progress made in Chris- 
tianization and education of the Indians during the last half of 
the seventeenth century. Lord Thomas Culpeper reported in 
1683 that the king of Pamunkey and most of his leading warriors 
wished to become Christians. The king's children were to re- 
ceive Christian names, his first son to be called Charles, his second 
James, and his daughter Catherine. But, Culpeper added, “they 
are so treacherous that there is no trust in them.”*° When Gov- 
ernor Edmund Andros was asked by the Board of Trade in 1697 
what means were being used in Virginia for the conversion of 
Indians to Christianity and with what success, he answered, 
“None ever heard of.”"! 

Commissary James Blair was aware of this neglected duty, and 
originated in 1699 a “Proposition for encouraging the Christian 
Education of Indian, Negroe and Mulatto Children.” The chil- 
dren were to be baptized and to give in public at the church a 
“distinct account” of the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Com- 
mandments. The master or mistress of the child was then to be 
issued a certificate by the minister. Every child completing 
these requirements would be exempt from paying all levies until 
the age of eighteen; others not receiving certificates would be 
subject to levies at the age of fourteen. Blair hoped the differ- 
ence of four years would serve as a stimulus to Christian edu- 
cation.* 

Blair was also responsible for providing for education of In- 
dian boys at the College of William and Mary. The college was 
founded for the purpose, as expressly stated in its charter of 
1693: “that the Church of Virginia may be furnished with a 

39 Tbid., II, 282; Ill, 141. 

40 W. Noel Sainsbury and others (eds.), Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, America and West Indies (40 vols. to date, London, 1860- ), 1681-1685, 

AQT 
- a Public Record Office, Colonial Office Papers (transcripts and photo- 
stats in Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress), 5:1309, 75-76, 163-64. 

42 Proposition by James Blair, September 6, 1699, in Francis Nicholson Papers 
(Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg); also in Papers of Society for Propa- 


gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (photostats in Division of Manuscripts, 
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seminary of ministers of the gospel, that the youth may be piously 
educated in good letters and manners, and that the Christian 
faith may be propagated amongst the Western Indians, to the 
glory of Almighty God.”** Several donations and provisions were 
made toward an endowment of the college, including approxi- 
mately £2,000 contributed by William and Mary from the 
quitrents, one penny per pound on all tobacco exported from 
Maryland and Virginia, fees from the office of the surveyor gen- 
eral, a part of the export duties on furs, and two special grants 
of land of ten thousand acres each from the crown.“ 

One other donation of particular interest in this study was that 
of Robert Boyle, author of Boyle’s law and “father of modern 
chemistry.” Boyle died in London in 1691, leaving in his will 
£5,400 to be employed in “pious and charitable uses.”** The 
money was invested in the English manor “Brafferton,” located 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, the rents to be used for the 
purpose of Indian education in America. Through the efforts of 
Commissary Blair, who obtained an introduction to Boyle’s neph- 
ew and executor in England, the College of William and Mary 
was to receive a part of the fund.** Forty-five pounds was to go 
to Harvard College, an equal sum to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in New England, and the remainder of the 
rent to the college in Virginia. The income annually received 
in Virginia was used during the first few years to clothe, feed, 
and educate Indian boys who were maintained at the cost of 
fourteen pounds a year." 

Difficulty was encountered in obtaining children for education 
when some of the Indians complained that their sons had been 
sold as slaves. Faced with the inability to get scholars from 
friendly Indians, the colony purchased children of hostile tribes 
captured in war, educating them with the income from the Boyle 


43 The History of the College of William and Mary, from Its Foundation, 1660, 
to 1874 (Richmond, 1874), 38. 

44 Tbid., 39; William Blathwayt to William Byrd, February 20, 1692/3, in Wil- 
liam Blathwayt Papers (Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg), Vol. XIII; 
William and Mary College Papers (William and Mary College Library, Williams- 
burg), Folder 19; Hening (ed.), Statutes at Large, II, 66-67. 

45 William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st Ser., XIX (1910-1911), 42-43. 

46 James Blair to Francis Nicholson, February 27, 1691/2, in Nicholson Papers. 

47 William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st Ser., XIX (1910-1911), 42-43; ibid., 
2nd Ser., X (1930), 68. 
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fund.** But Alexander Spotswood, serving as lieutenant-governor 
of Virginia from 1710 to 1722, advocated an educational program 
integrated with his plans to promote Christianization of the na- 
tives and to insure the security of the colony by the establishment 
of peaceful relations with the red men. He proposed that in 
return for the remission of the skin tribute, paid annually by the 
tributary tribes since the treaty with Necotowance in 1646 and 
the subsequent treaty at Middle Plantation in 1677, each town 
should send two sons of its leaders to be educated and to serve 
as hostages “for the fidelity of their Nations.” Although hesitant 
at first, the tributaries finally co-operated, the queen of Pamunkey 
sending twice the number required from her tribe. By December, 
1711, Spotswood could report that there were hostages from all 
tributary Indians at the college,*® and in July, 1712, he wrote to 
the Bishop of London: 
there are now ... about twenty Indian children at the College, 
they have a Master to teach them and are decently cloathed and main- 
tained, so that they seem very well pleased with the change of their 
condition as indeed their parents and others of their Nations who 
come frequently to see them, express much satisfaction with the care 
that is taken of them, and frequently lament their own misfortune in 
not having the like advantages in their Youth."® 

The favorable response from the tributaries overburdened the 
income from the Boyle fund, and Spotswood turned to other 
sources for revenue. Having received no favorable action from 
the General Assembly of Virginia, he appealed to crown officials, 
to the Bishop of London, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. No immediate 
aid was forthcoming. Therefore, the resourceful governor in- 
cluded provisions for Indian education in his comprehensive plan 
to improve Indian relations and to solve the frontier problem. 
The culmination of Spotswood’s efforts was the creation in 1714 
of the Virginia Indian Company, an organization providing for 
the regulation of Indian trade, for the security of the south- 
western frontier, and for Indian education—all at the expense 
of the traders who profited from the Indian traffic.” 


45 R. A. Brock (ed.), The Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Colony of Virginia, 1710-1722 (Collections of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, N.S., Vols. I-II, Richmond, 1882-1885), I, 124. 

49 Tbid., I, 134, 174. 50 Tbhid., 174. 

51 Leonidas Dodson, Alexander Spotswood, Governor of Colonial Virginia, 1710- 
1722 (Philadelphia, 1932), 109-10. 
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Anticipating the work of the Indian Company, Governor Spots- 
wood proceeded with the construction of Fort Christanna on 
the Meherrin River near present Gholsonville, Brunswick County, 
Virginia. In accord with a treaty of 1714, some three hundred 
Saponi Indians moved to the fort, and Spotswood engaged Charles 
Griffin as schoolmaster for the natives, paying him fifty pounds 
annually out of his own pocket until the company began op- 
eration.” 

Upon completion of organization, the Virginia Indian Com- 
pany erected a schoolhouse at Christanna and the number of 
Indian scholars increased. By October, 1715, Spotswood could 
write that there were seventy Indian children under Griffin's 
care, most of whom “can already say the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed”; and in February, 1716, the number was listed as one 
hundred.** Schoolmaster Griffin was so well liked that the Indians 
displayed their affection by lifting him up in their arms, and had 
he permitted, the Saponi “would have made him chief of the 
nation.”** This significant work, however, was eventually aban- 
doned when crown officials in 1717 disallowed the act creating 
the Virginia Indian Company because of its monopolistic features. 

Meanwhile, education of Indian boys at William and Mary 
College continued. Income from the Boyle fund provided the 
main financial support of the program. In 1716 the visitors and 
governors of the college approved expenditures made for books 
for the Indian boys and also authorized four shillings annually 
for each scholar to cover expenses of paper, pen, and ink. Upon 
petition in the same year from Christopher Smith, schoolmaster 
for the Indian children, the board ordered that in view of the 
small number of Indians in school, Smith should receive, in addi- 
tion to an annual cash amount, pasturage for his horse, firewood 
for his room, and permission to instruct any English children sent 
to him. To separate the white and copper-colored students, a 
partition was to be constructed at college expense.” 

By 1723 sufficient money had accumulated from the Boyle 
fund to construct Brafferton Hall, which received its name from 


52 Brock (ed.), Letters of Spotswood, I, 90-91. 53 Ibid., II, 138, 141. 

54 William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st Ser., XIX (1910-1911), 42-43. 

55 “Proceedings of the Visitors of William and Mary College, 1716,” in Virginia 
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Brafferton Manor in England. Located opposite the president's 
home on the William and Mary campus, the building was con- 
structed of brick and contained a total of twelve rooms with four 
large ones on each floor.** The Indian boys lived in Brafferton 
Hall and were instructed by the master of the Indian school. 
Among those serving as head of the school during the eighteenth 
century were John Fox, Robert Barret, Thomas Dawson, and 
Emmanuel Jones.” 

Yielding annually around £121 to the college in 1764, the 
fund was used to maintain the Indians in the grammar school and 
to pay £50 each year to the master of the Indian school, who 
received an additional £25 from the college.** Eight of the 
seventy-five students at the college in 1754 were Indians, includ- 
ing William Cooke, Gideon Langston, John Langston, John Mon- 
tour, Charles Murphey, John Sampson, Thomas Sampson, and 
William Squirrel.*® For each of these eight scholars enrolled 
during the period from 1753 to 1755, the college received out of 
the Boyle fund about thirteen pounds annually for board. Other 
expenditures were made from the fund for the maintenance of 
the Indians, including at various times such items as £2 6s. for 
shoes for the Indians, £5 8s. for making clothes, 10s. 9d. for mak- 
ing shirts, 29 14s. 9d. for sundries supplied, and £5 6s. 9d. to 
Dr. Carter for “Physic, etc.” for the Indians.” 

The natives attending the college were usually from the tribu- 
tary tribes or other larger tribes friendly to Virginia. One group 
of children sent by the Cherokees apparently did not respond 
favorably to the schoolwork. In a message to the *Cherokee 
Emperor Old Hop, Governor Robert Dinwiddie stated in 1756: 


56 William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st Ser., XIX (1910-1911), 42-43. 

57 History of the College of William and Mary, 82; Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, IV (1896-1897), 109. 

58 William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st Ser., XI (1902-1903), 152; ibid., 
XIX (1910-1911), 42-43. The income from the Boyle fund was received by Wil- 
liam and Mary College for Indian education until around 1793 when an English 
court decreed that it be used for education of Negroes in the West Indies. Around 
1908 the fund was being used to aid in the education of ministerial students in 
Great Britain. 

59 Bursar’s Reports, William and Mary College, 1754-1766 (William and Mary 
College Library), 1; William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st Ser., VI (1897- 
1898), 187-88; ibid., 2nd Ser., I (1921), 32-39. 
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The Young Men that came here for Education at our College did not 
like Confinement, and, in Course, no Inclination to Learning. They 
were too old. If you sh’d think proper to send any, they sh’d not 
exceed the Age of 8 Years. Those that came here were well cloath’d 
and properly taken Care of, but they co’d not be reconcil’d to their 
Books; they went away of their own accord, with't leave. If any come 
hereafter, about the above Age, I will cause proper Care to be taken 
of them." 

Various opinions were expressed during the eighteenth century 
relative to the influence of Indian education at the college. Gov- 
ernor Spotswood was optimistic for his educational program and 
found the Indian boys “as much desirous of a liberal education as 
can be expressed.”"* Hugh Jones, in his Present State of Virginia 
in 1724, was less optimistic, stating that many of them “used to 
die, either thro’ Sickness, change of Provision, and way of life; 
or as some will have it, often for want of proper Necessaries and 
due Care taken with them.” The charge of improper care of the 
Indian boys appears definitely to be unfounded. Jones added 
that most of the Indians, part of whom were baptized, returned 
to their tribes upon completion of their work at the college, but 
then followed “their own savage Customs and heathenish Rites.” 
Jones was convinced, however, of the “admirable Capacities” of 
the Indian students.™ 

William Byrd II was also pessimistic about the success of Indian 
education. Writing about the Indian children in his Dividing 
Line in 1728, he stated: “They have been taught to read and 
write, and have been carefully Instructed in the Principles of 
the Christian Religion, till they came to be men. Yet after they 
return’d home, instead of civilizeing and converting the rest, they 
have immediately Relapt into Infidelity and Barbarism them- 
selves.” 

Byrd believed that intermarriage was the only way to convert 
the heathen.® Governor Spotswood, however, had found the 

61 R. A. Brock (ed.), The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Colony of Virginia, 1751-1758 (Collections of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, N.S., Vols. I-IV, Richmond, 1883-1884), II, 446. 

62 William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st Ser., 1 (1892-1893), 217. 

63 Hugh Jones, The Present State of Virginia . . . (London, 1724), in Sabin’s 
Reprints, No. 5 (New York, 1865), 92. 
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English less inclined than the French to intermarriage with the 
natives, for in 1717 he could “not find one Englishman that has 
an Indian Wife, or an Indian marryed to a white woman.” The 
English did grant a bonus of both money and land for inter- 
marriage by English settlers with Indian women of Nova Scotia, 
and the French with considerable success had rewarded French 
men for marrying Indian women and the same for French women 
marrying Indian men.” But throughout the colonial period, very 
few Virginians had an Indian spouse. 

In addition to organized educational efforts within the colony, 
considerable missionary work among the Cherokees was con- 
ducted during the 1750's and 1760's. Promotion of missions was 
made by the Society in Virginia for Managing the Missions and 
Schoois among the Indians, authorized with the aid of London 
and Edinburgh societies to support the work of two missionaries 
and the establishment of two schools among the Cherokees or 
other tribes to the south. The Rev. John Martin, an ordained 
Presbyterian minister, consented to serve for the society as a 
Christian missionary among the Cherokees, and Governor Din- 
widdie upon advice of the Council agreed to write Governor 
William H. Lyttleton recommending Martin and soliciting en- 
couragement of his work by South Carolina.®* Martin was well 
received by the Cherokees; and upon his request for a second 
missionary, the Society for Managing Missions obtained in 1758 
the service of the Rev. William Richardson. The governor of 
Virginia also recommended him to the governor of South Carolina 
and to the commanders of the forts in the Cherokee country.” 
A dispatch from Charleston indicated that another missionary, 
Hammerer, did excellent work among the Cherokees. Having 
been elected “Headman” over the Lower Town, he received some 
of their children for education, and it was reported in 1767 that 
they had made “a tolerable progress in reading and writing.””° 

From this brief survey it is evident that in colonial Virginia 

66 Brock (ed.), Letters of Spotswood, Il, 227. 
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education and conversion of the Indians to Christianity was more 
than a pious intention. Concrete plans were promoted, including 
private instruction of Indian boys, bringing whole Indian families 
into English settlements to live, education of Indian boys at the 
College of William and Mary with the income from the Boyle 
fund, instruction by Schoolmaster Griffin at Fort Christanna 
under the sponsorship of Governor Alexander Spotswood, and 
missionary work among tribes outside Virginia supported by the 
Society for Managing Missions and Schools among the Indians. 

The full value of these many efforts is difficult to ascertain. 
Apparently the Indian boys were capable of learning “with great 
facility,” yet many soon reverted to their heathen customs upon 
returning to their tribes. It is clear that the educating of Indian 
boys cultivated friendly relations between the whites and the 
natives, and it seems probable that the benefits resulting from 
education and Christianization proved more advantageous to the 
Indians than records now extant have indicated. 














Trade Centers and Railroad Rates in 
Alabama, 1873-1885 


THE CASES OF GREENVILLE, MONTGOMERY, 
AND OPELIKA 


By JAMES F. DOSTER 


Sane CENTERS OF THE COTTON COUNTRY IN THE 
long period of readjustment after the Civil War played an im- 
portant role in financing and marketing the cotton crop and in 
distributing supplies to farmers. Factors governing relations be- 
tween these centers and their railroads are illustrated by the 
cases of three Alabama towns—Greenville, Montgomery, and 
Opelika. 

There were three principal traffic movements in the trade of 
the cotton country: (1) Cotton moved from the farms to the 
local trade centers, and then, sometimes by way of larger centers, 
to the ports for export or to eastern cities. (2) Manufactured 
goods moved from the Northeast to southern markets. (3) Wheat, 
corn, flour, corn meal, pork, beef, and other foodstuffs moved 
from the West and Midwest into the South. 

In Alabama, wholesale or jobbing merchants had long main- 
tained headquarters at Mobile, Selma, and Montgomery. The 
trade of these places was well established before the days of rail- 
roads and depended originally upon water transportation. These 
centers were rivals of each other and of places outside the state 
for the trade of the Alabama cotton country.’ In efforts to ex- 
pand the hinterland of their trade they had all become active 
centers of ante-bellum railroad promotion. 

There were numerous smaller trade centers, mostly lacking 
water transportation and owing their existence to a local wagon 


1 The trade of the Tennessee Valley in Alabama makes a separate story and is 
not covered in this discussion. 
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trade. Farmers traded with retail merchants of the smaller places, 
who in turn usually bought groceries and dry goods and sold 
cotton through jobbers and brokers of the larger towns. The chain 
of credit followed similar lines. 

Railroads changed conditions for the local retail merchant re- 
markably little; he dealt as before with the farmers on the one 
side and the city merchants on the other. To merchants of job- 
bing centers and places that aspired to be such, however, rail- 
roads brought an overlapping of trade areas and an intensification 
of competition for a trade that generally did not show much sign 
of growth. With improved and cheapened transportation it was 
possible for people living in many areas to choose between trade 
centers. By and large, what one center got it took away from 
another. Since they bought from the same sources and sold in 
overlapping markets, the advantage of one over another in the 
trade of a particular area of the cotton country depended upon 
transportation rates. 

The general practice of railroad rate-making was to set the 
tariff on a particular kind of traffic low enough to get the business, 
as long as remuneration was sufficient to pay the expenses in- 
volved and to help pay fixed costs. Much of the cost of railroad 
operation was of a fixed nature and varied little with traffic vol- 
ume. Interest on debts had to be paid. Maintenance of property 
had to be continuous to check deterioration, and some employees 
could not be dispensed with, however small the traffic. Thus it 
was often profitable for a railroad to handle freight at rates below 
the average cost of transportation. 

Local traffic rates in Alabama were based fundamentally upon 
distance,* but they were proportionately higher for shorter than 
for longer distances. There was no great interplay of economic 
forces to fix the level of local rates, although for short hauls wagon 
competition was a factor. As the volume of local traffic was rela- 
tively inelastic, there was little inducement for traffic managers 
to reduce rates in order to increase business. Rates once estab- 
lished tended to become customary, and commercial interests 
tended to adjust themselves to the status quo. 


2 There were many variations and unjustifiable irregularities in local rates before 
1881, but in that year the new Railroad Commission of Alabama established a mile- 
age rate scale for each railroad, specifying maximum rates on the different classes 
and commodities for all distances. 
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Superimposed upon the system of local rates, which was based 
primarily upon mileage, was the system of rates between basing 
points like Montgomery, Mobile, Selma, Columbus, Nashville, 
Louisville, New Orleans, and Savannah. Many of these rates 
were depressed by competitive influences, but some were merely 
combinations of the local rates. Where there was water com- 
petition, railroads were at a disadvantage. Consequently, it was 
usual for the railroads to establish low enough through rates to 
and from river towns, like Mobile, Montgomery, or Selma, to 
get and hold the traffic, even if the rates were not highly re- 
munerative. 

Through traffic to local points was given the benefit—so it was 
called—of the lowest combination (sum) of rates. The highest 
charge that could be exacted to a noncompetitive point on a 
through shipment was a combination of the through rate to a 
near-by competitive point, plus the rate from there to the non- 
competitive point. For example, a rate from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to Greenville, Alabama, on the Mobile and Montgomery 
Railroad, would be the rate from Louisville to Montgomery plus 
the local rate from Montgomery to Greenville, or the rate from 
Louisville to Mobile plus the local rate back to Greenville, which- 
ever was lower. Sometimes an “arbitrary” or “proportional” rate, 
lower than the local rate, was provided to be added to the rate 
to the basing point in making a through rate to a nonbasing 
point. In many cases under this system there was a higher rate 
for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same line. The 
man who lived at a way station was not necessarily harmed by 
the practice, however, if the total charge was not extortionate. 
The system fitted in well with the marketing of cotton and the 
distribution of farm supplies through commercial centers.’ Be- 
cause traffic did not always follow the path of lowest rates, the 
trade of the cotton centers was not sharply delimited by rail- 
road rates. 

The question of who suffered because of the discriminations 
inherent in the basing-point system is hard to answer. A few 


3 See E. B. Stahlman, Argument of E. B. Stahlman on Behalf of the Louisville & 
Nashwille Railroad, and Members of the Southern Railway and Steamship Associa- 
tion, for Relief from the Operations of the Fourth Section of the “Act to Regulate 
Commerce” ( Washington, [1887] ); also, Interstate Commerce Commission, Annual 
Report, 1887, p. 173 et passim. 
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farmers situated close to basing points doubtless enjoyed an ad- 
vantage over others in cotton prices and merchandise costs, but 
this had also been true before the day of railroads. Farmers were 
rightly concerned about freight rates, but an impartial observer 
must look at the entire cost of transportation, not just at the rate 
to the local trade center. It was often, and probably soundly, 
argued that the farmer received the benefit of the low through 
rates. Merchants adapted themselves to the situation. Unless 
the well-established system were changed, one merchant had 
about the same opportunity as another to adjust himself favor- 
ably. If one wished to engage in a jobbing business, however, 
it was highly desirable that he locate his establishment at a com- 
petitive point. Once he had done so, he did not want the system 
changed. 

There follows a discussion of efforts made by three Alabama 
trade centers to advance or protect their interests in railroad 
rates. Greenville was a place of local importance with high rates. 
Montgomery was a jobbing center in a strong competitive posi- 
tion. Opelika, which had promoted railroad construction and 
sought to develop as a jobbing center, saw its railroads fall under 
a single control and its trade go to competitors more favorably 
situated. It struggled in vain to compete with Montgomery and 
Columbus, Georgia. 


Construction of a railroad from Montgomery to Mobile by 
way of Greenville was well advanced before the Civil War, and 
the line was completed from Montgomery to the Tensas River 
above Mobile during the war. After some delay the road was 
completed to Mobile in 1872 with state aid.*| Competition with 
steamboats on the Alabama River caused the company to make 
low rates between Mobile and Montgomery in order to take 
the through traffic away from water carriers. The rates to inter- 
mediate points under these circumstances could never be higher 


4 Corporate History of the Louisville and Nashville Company ( [Louisville], 
1917), 176. The company, the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad Company, re- 
ceived state endorsement of its bonds to the amount of $2,500,000 under an act 
of February 25, 1870 (Acts of Alabama, 1869-1870, pp. 175 ff.; annual report of 
Mobile and Montgomery Railroad Company for the year ending April 30, 1870, in 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 26, 1870). 
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than that from one terminus to the other plus the rate back to the 
intermediate point. In order to get the highest revenue possible, 
the railroad company wished to make its rates for short distances 
quite high, and Greenville found itself on a rate peak between 
Montgomery and Mobile. The railroad company, however, had 
accepted state aid under an act which required that after July 
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1, 1872, its local rates were to be no more than 25 per cent higher 
than those charged on through shipments.® 

A North Alabama senator introduced a bill in the legislature 
of 1872-1873 to require freight rates to be made proportional to 


5 Acts of Alabama, 1869-1870, pp. 175-79. 
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distance.® A joint committee conferred with railroad represen- 
tatives and then proposed a substitute bill to permit local rates 
to be 50 per cent higher than through rates.’ The substitute was 
enacted into law in 1873. For charging more than the law allowed 
the railroads were made liable to the injured party “in double 


the amount of the overcharge, but in no case less than twenty 
dollars.”* 

The Mobile and Montgomery Railroad, the line serving Green- 
ville, violated the law. Greenville was 45 miles from Mont- 
gomery and 135 miles from Mobile. It was declared, without 
contradiction, that cotton was shipped from Montgomery to 
Mobile at a rate of $0.75 to $1.25 a bale, while the rate from 
Greenville to Mobile was $2.30 a bale.’® The rate on flour was 
given as $0.25 a barrel from Montgomery to Mobile and $0.72 a 
barrel from Mobile to Greenville.” 

Efforts to force the railroad company to obey the law were 
unsuccessful. According to one writer, railroads prevented en- 
forcement by threatening to carry all litigation to higher courts, 
thus exhausting the meager resources of “the individuals from 
whom they extorted illegal freights.”"* At any rate the legislature 


6 Alabama General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1872-1873, pp. 145, 382. The 
bill was introduced on February 11, 1873, by Senator J. C. Goodloe of Colbert 
County. The requirement was not practical and would have been highly injurious 
to the railroads. 

7 The committee stated that the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad had been 
operated “under restrictions imposed by law since the first of last July [18721,” 
and that there had been as a result “during a period of seven months, an absolute 
loss of income to the company of over $80,000.” Ibid., 386. 

8 Acts of Alabama, 1872-1873, p. 62. 

® Despite the completion of the South and North Alabama Railroad from Mont- 
gomes to Decatur late in the summer of 1872, giving a direct connection with 
Louisville, the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad did not get the traffic necessary 
to sustain it. The depression beginning in 1873 affected Alabama with such ex- 
treme severity that every railroad in the state, save those sustained by the Louis- 
ville and Nashville and the Central of Georgia, entered receivership. 

The Mobile and Montgomery Railroad Company defaulted on the interest 
on its state-endorsed bonds on November 1, 1872, and May 1, 1873, and was sold 
under foreclosure on November 16, 1874. Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
January 16, 1875. The default does not appear to have resulted from mismanage- 
ment or fraud. The road was sold for $3,022,517.71, so that the state, which had 
guaranteed the first-mortgage bonds, suffered no loss. The successor company 
was known as the Mobile and Montgomery Railway Company. 

10 Letter signed “A Greenville Merchant,” in Montgomery Advertiser, December 
7, 1878; letter signed “Citizen,” ibid., December 1, 1878. 

11 [bid., December 1, 1878. 

12 Ibid. An opponent, replying under the name “Pro Bono Publico” (ibid., De- 
cember 10, 1878), identified “Citizen” as “a lawyer seeking business and inviting 
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in 1875 made it a crime, punishable by a fine of one hundred to 
five hundred dollars for each offense, for any officer, manager, 
or agent of a railroad company to violate the terms of the act 
of 1873." 

State Senator J. H. Dunklin, a cotton merchant of Greenville, 
introduced a bill in November, 1876, to prohibit discrimination 
between shippers, to require the posting of through rates, and to 
forbid a charge of over 10 per cent more per mile for local than 
for through freight..* This figure was amended to 20 per cent, 
but lumber, coal, iron products, and cotton were excepted."® This 
bill, which was passed by the Senate,’* created hot debate both 
in the legislature and in the press. Antirailroad sentiment was 
obviously running high. Representatives of railroads and jobbing 
centers went to work in earnest. A Greenville man complained 
that “when the bill . . . was before the House committee for 
consideration there was not a night but what the committee’s 
room was infested with Montgomery merchants, working against 
the passage of the bill, simply because it was a blow to force 
this road to keep its faith with the State and place merchants at 
local points on the same footing with the Montgomery mer- 
chant.”"* 

A war of words occurred in the columns of the Montgomery 
Advertiser, the chief conflict being over the provision to prevent 
local rates from exceeding through rates by more than a small 
percentage per mile. The effect of the bill, declared one cor- 
respondent, would be to end through rates and to make all rates 
local.'* Steamboats, he said, would then have the railroads at 
their mercy. Alabama merchants would be unable to meet the 
competition of those in trade centers of other states having low 
through rates. “Better go slow,” he concluded, “and think a 
plenty” before taking this step.’ 

This “great onslaught on commerce,” declared another critic, 





shippers to employ him to prosecute suits against the railroads.” “Pro Bono 
Publico” was probably Jefferson Falkner, later prominent as an attorney and politi- 
cal representative of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

13 Acts of Alabama, 1874-1875, p. 243. 

14 A copy of the bill was published in the Montgomery Advertiser, January 16, 
1877. 15 [bid. 16 [bid., January 18, 1877. 

17 Letter signed “A Greenville Merchant,” ibid., December 7, 1878. 

18 Letter signed “Common Sense,” ibid., January 20, 1877. 19 [bid. 
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would “force Montgomery, and other distributing cities, out of 
the markets and honest competition, and place her and them at 
the mercy of neighboring cities of Georgia, Mississippi and the 
Seaboard.”*” The northwestern states had tried this kind of legis- 
lation, he said, and after testing it fully had declared it to be a 
failure." 

Arguments against the bill must have been effective, for the 
House postponed it indefinitely.” 

In 1877 a case brought by a Greenville merchant against the 
Mobile and Montgomery Railway reached the supreme court of 
Alabama. The merchant sought a writ of mandamus to require 
the company to obey the rate act of 1873, but the court denied 
the writ, “since the act provides a remedy in making the railroad 
liable for twice the amount of the overcharge.”** The court added, 
however, to the consternation of the railroad people: “We cannot 
assent to the argument that fifty per cent. additional, which the 
statute allows the corporation to charge for transportation of 
local freight, means fifty per cent. on the charge over the whole 
line of railroad, irrespective of the distance the local freight may 
be carried. . . . Local freight. must be carried at the same rate, 
plus fifty per cent.”** 

In other words, a railroad company could not charge over 50 
per cent more per mile for carrying freight a short distance than 
for carrying it over the whole length of its line. Any railroad 
official violating the law was guilty of a crime under the law of 
1875 and was subject to punishment accordingly. Obedience to 
the law thus interpreted would undoubtedly have ruined nearly 
every railroad in the state.” 

Railroad business in Alabama went on without regard for the 
law thus interpreted, but the railroad men were placed in an un- 
comfortable position. They sought to have the law changed when 
the legislature assembled in November, 1878. Although they had 

20 Letter signed “Commerce,” ibid., January 21, 1877. 21 [bid. 

22 Alabama General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1876-1877, Register of Bills, S. 71. 

23 State, ex rel, Harrel, vy. Mobile and Montgomery Railway Co., 59 Ala. 321. 
The decision was handed down at the December, 1877, term, apparently about 
er as it was reported in the Montgomery Advertiser of April 2, 1878. 


25 It will be remembered that they were nearly all, including the Mobile and 
Montgomery, already in bankruptcy. 
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a good case, antirailroad sentiment prevented any revision. The 
legislature did, however, provide penalties for various kinds of 
antirailroad mischief, such as shooting at trains or salting the 
tracks to attract cattle.*® 

When their first case failed to secure enforcement of the law of 
1873, Greenville merchants again sought relief from overcharges, 
and the Butler County circuit court awarded them $5,155.75 dam- 
ages, but the state supreme court remanded the case for lack of 
satisfactory evidence.** 

The railroads were thus not interfered with, and their rates con- 
tinued to be made in accordance with what their officers deemed 
prudent. Greenville merchants, too, continued their business as 
usual.?* No vital interest of the town had been involved. 


Montgomery interests soon became alarmed over railroad de- 
velopments, and they furnished leadership in a new movement 
for state regulation. 

When Alabama railroads were struck down by bankruptcies of 
the seventies, they were, in the main, independent lines. With the 
revival of business in 1879, however, there began a three-year 
period during which most of the state’s railroads became parts of 
major systems. 

In 1879 the Louisville and Nashville Railroad was primarily a 
Kentucky and Tennessee system, with its home office in Louisville. 
A continuation of the main line extended from Nashville south- 
ward to Montgomery, by way of Decatur and Birmingham. This 
company bought heavily of the depreciated bonds of the Mont- 
gomery and Eufaula Railroad in order to be in a favorable posi- 
tion to purchase the line when it was put up at auction on May 
1, 1879.*° The plan fell through, however, when William M. Wad- 
ley outbid the Louisville and Nashville president and bought the 

26 Acts of Alabama, 1878-1879, p. 175. 

27 Mobile and Montgomery Railway Co. v. Steiner, McGehee and Co., 61 Ala. 
559. Decided at the December, 1878, term, probably in March or April, 1879. 

28 When the Railroad Commission of Alabama was established in 1881, it put 
into effect a maximum rate scale that made the cotton rate per bale of 500 pounds 
from Greenville to Mobile $1.95 and from Greenville to Montgomery $1.15. These 
rates are from the tariff of the Mobile and Montgomery Railway as revised by 
the commission, to take effect September 1, 1881. Railroad Commission of Ala- 
bama, Annual Report, 1882, Appendix A, xxxviii-xxxix. In the judgment of the 


author, the discrimination against Greenville had been excessive. 
29 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, April 26, October 11, 1879. 
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road in the interest of the Central Railroad and Banking Company 
of Georgia.” 

Before the end of 1879 the Louisville and Nashville acquired 
the Mobile and Montgomery Railway, and early in 1880 the 
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line from Mobile to New Orleans.*? About the same time it ob- 
tained the Pensacola Railroad, from Flomaton, on the Mobile 
and Montgomery Railway, to Pensacola, and the incomplete 
Pensacola and Selma, from Flomaton to Selma.** Also early in 


30 Montgomery Advertiser, May 2, 1879. The price, $2,120,000, was considered 
high. 

81 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, December 6, 1879. 

82 Ibid., February 14, 1880. This line was called the New Orleans, Mobile, and 
Texas Railroad. 

33 Ibid. T. H. Clark, “Railroads and Navigation,” in Memorial Record of Ala- 
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1880 the Louisville and Nashville purchased 70 per cent of the 
stock and acquired control of the rival Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and St. Louis.** 

The Central Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia (Cen- 
tral of Georgia) had lines from Savannah to Columbus and 
Eufaula. In Alabama the company had a dominant interest in 
the Mobile and Girard Railroad, extending from Columbus to 
Troy, and in the Vicksburg and Brunswick, from Eufaula to 
Clayton. Since 1875 the Central had owned jointly with the 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company (Georgia Railroad) the 
Western Railroad of Alabama, from Columbus and West Point, 
Georgia, to Opelika, Montgomery, and Selma. In 1879 the Cen- 
tral acquired the Montgomery and Eufaula line. About the 
beginning of 1881 the Central bought the Columbus and Western 
line*® from Opelika to Goodwater. 

Negotiations between the Louisville and Nashville and the Cen- 
tral of Georgia late in 1879 were reported to have resulted in a 
lease of the Central to the Louisville and Nashville,** a trans- 
action which the Central's directors refused to ratify.** The Louis- 
ville and Nashville did, however, secure an agreement with the 
Central, and soon they controlled the Atlanta and West Point, 
connecting the eastern terminus of the Western of Alabama with 
Atlanta; the Georgia Railroad, connecting Augusta with Atlanta 
and Macon; the Western and Atlantic, connecting Chattanooga 
with Atlanta; two important South Carolina lines, connecting Port 
Royal and Charleston with Augusta; and coastwise steamship lines 
between Charleston and Savannah and northeastern ports. 

The formidable nature of this combination appears only in the 
light of the nonexistence of present-day competitive routes. The 
contemporary press alleged that the Louisville and Nashville had 


bama (2 vols., Madison, Wis., 1893), I, 327, declares the northern part of the 
Pensacola and Selma was ccquired “with the transparent purpose of preventing 
its completion to a point where it would compete with their trunk line, running 
by way of Montgomery and Mobile.” 

34 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, January 24, 1880. Early in April the 
Louisville and Nashville secured a share in the Western and Atlantic lease, con- 
trolling the vital line from Chattanooga to Atlanta. Ibid., April 10, 1880. 

35 Ibid., January 8, 1881. 

36 Jbid., January 17, 1880; Montgomery Advertiser, January 11, 1880. 

37 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, February 7, 1880. 
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secured control of the traffic of every Atlantic and Gulf port, ex- 
cept Brunswick, between Wilmington and New Orleans.** Mont- 
gomery, in the grip of the Louisville and Nashville and the 
Central, was alarmed.*® 

The city’s reaction to the railroad combinations is expressed 
in the Montgomery Advertiser. Wadley’s purchase of the Mont- 
gomery and Eufaula Railroad created anxiety. Feeling was 
widespread that Wadley’s business and personal interests were 
centered in Georgia and that under his management Montgomery 
would be so discriminated against as to rob her of nearly all her 
trade along the Montgomery and Eufaula Railroad, which was 
said to bring in nearly half of the cotton received by rail at Mont- 
gomery. Merchants feared that the business of the region around 
Troy would be entirely diverted to Georgia. During the previous 
winter they had complained that Wadley’s rebate on cotton 
shipped to Columbus from Opelika had injured Montgomery.“ 
Wadley assured the people of Montgomery that their fears were 
groundless.*" 

The sale of the Montgomery and Eufaula Railroad revived 
interest in building the Montgomery and Troy Railroad. It was 
predicted that this line would expand Montgomery’s cotton busi- 
ness by a third and that an immense increase of trade in other 
items would result.* 

News and rumors of expansion of the Louisville and Nashville 
system during the winter of 1879-1880 produced more fears in 
Montgomery. On February 20, 1880, the Advertiser noted edi- 

88 Tbid., February 14, 1880. The combination controlled Brunswick’s connec- 
tions at Macon, as well. 

89 The East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia system also grew rapidly in these 
years; it was now managed by E. W. Cole. On June 14, 1880, the Selma, Rome, 
and Dalton was bought in the interest of this company. Ibid., June 19, 1880. (The 
Georgia portion of the line had already been acquired.) It connected Selma with 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad at Dalton, Georgia. The Memphis and Charles- 
ton, extending from Memphis, through northern Alabama, to Chattanooga, was 
leased to the East Tennessee company for twenty years from July 1, 1879. Ibid., 
July 23, 1881. The East Tennessee was a rival of the Louisville and Nashville 
and the Central of Georgia, but it was not able in 1881 to bring its influence to 
bear very effectively, as it did not then have a complete and integrated system. 

40 Montgomery Advertiser, May 2, 1879. 

41 [bid. 

42 Ibid., May 3, 1879. The proposed railroad was still being planned in 1881 


when the railroad commission act was passed. It was later built not to Troy but 
to Luverne, as the Montgomery Southern, a narrow-gauge road. 
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torially that uneasiness among the people was no longer confined 
to western farmers. The current of popular feeling was said to 
be reflected in a bill before the Mississippi legislature “to prevent 
extortion and unjust discrimination in railroad charges.” The edi- 
tor gave an analysis of the bill. 

An observant correspondent, signing himself “Montgomery,” 
pointed out to the city that its trade position was due to discrim- 
inations in its favor, discriminations which had been forced upon 
the railroads by competitive conditions. This competition had 
been fostered by the enterprise of Montgomery interests in pro- 
moting the building of railroads. Cotton, he said, went from 
Montgomery to Savannah for $2.00 a bale, while the rate from 
Columbus to Savannah, a much shorter distance, was $3.75. A 
similar advantage on freight from the West had made it possible 
for Montgomery merchants to pay less for what they bought and 
get more for what they sold. But now that Montgomery had 
been “converted, by one or two strokes of the pen, from a railroad 
center to a way station,” all the advantage of competition was 
gone, and Montgomery was no better off than Greenville and 
Opelika. Since a common interest now united nearly all Ala- 
bamians, he continued, “we will have only ourselves to blame if 
we fail at the next session of the Legislature to bring the powers 
of the State into play for our protection.” Montgomery had not 
yet felt the “mailed hand of power,” but it would certainly come 
unless Montgomery could “say with more force than Greenville 
did, you dare not strike.”** 

Encouraging news soon came from Georgia, where the new 
Georgia Railroad Commission was slashing freight and passenger 
rates and forbidding unjust discriminations.** In that state the 
railroads had been put on the defensive. 

Another Montgomery writer took a sanguine view. Mont- 
gomery, he thought, had little to fear, as it stood assured against 
exorbitant charges by its “unrivalled river communication with 
the Gulf.” Nevertheless, he added ominously that there were 
dangers in monopolies, even though this one could be expected 
to be benevolent toward Montgomery; “no effort,” he warned, 
“must be spared at the next legislative session to save our busi- 


43 [bid., February 22, 1880. 44 [bid., March 5, 1880. 
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ness interests from possible harm.” He favored the creation of 
a railroad commission.*° 

When the Cincinnati Southern Railroad was finally opened to 
traffic from Cincinnati to Chattanooga in February, 1880, it found 
its connections at Chattanooga largely in the hands of rivals, 
Complaint was soon made that the Louisville and Nashville re- 
fused to prorate with the Southern where through shipments had 
to pass over Louisville and Nashville lines but was charging its 
full local rate and requiring prepayment of freight charges. 
Shipments from Cincinnati over the Southern to points requiring 
passage over the Western and Atlantic were reported detained 
at Chattanooga, while shipments from Louisville over the Louis- 
ville and Nashville system to similar destinations suffered no 
detention.** All shipments from Cincinnati to Montgomery over 
the new road were reported stopped by the Louisville and Nash- 
ville combination at Birmingham, delayed, and refused unless 
freight charges were prepaid. The full local rate was charged 
from Birmingham to Montgomery, being, it was said, almost as 
high as that from Louisville to Montgomery.** 

These discriminations brought loud complaint from Mont- 
gomery. “If they persist in disregarding the rights of the people,” 
said a correspondent of the Advertiser, “it is clearly the duty of 
the people, in their legislative capacity, to place such checks 
upon them as will insure the protection of the interest of the 
people.” “We expect and demand,” he declared, “that all rail- 
roads in the State, having accepted State aid, shall be operated 
in the interest of the people of Alabama, and further, we demand 
that they shall make a fair and equitable pro rata with all con- 
necting lines, discriminating against none. To do otherwise is 
against the rights and interest of the people of Alabama and the 
spirit that brought these corporations into existence.”*® 

The traffic manager of the Louisville and Nashville system 


45 Letter signed “J. S. W.” [J. S. Winter?], ibid., March 16, 1880. 

46 Letter signed “Citizen,” in Montgomery Advertiser, May 9, 1880. 

47 Ibid., June 6, 1880. Another account states that shipments via the Cincin- 
nati Southern were able to reach Atlanta and Selma but that these were charged 
local rates, prepaid, when they had to pass over the Western of Alabama from 
either direction into Montgomery. “Annual Message” of Mayor H. L. Moses of 
Montgomery to the city council, May 15, 1880, ibid., June 8, 1880. 

48 Letter of W. H. Lawson, ibid., March 28, 1880. 49 Tbid. 
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promised never to discriminate against Montgomery, and the 
editor of the Advertiser thereupon rejoiced,®® but a correspondent 
warned that the conduct of the officials was at variance with 
their professions. He continued: “If the L. & N. goes under the 
plan of no pro-rating with lines east and west of us, which have 
to use a portion of the L. & N., there ought to be some law or 
plan to force them to do it. The people of Alabama are masters 
of this State. The time is not yet when they must be the slaves 
of a railroad monopoly.”*! 

The most highhanded act of the Louisville and Nashville was 
the use it made of the Montgomery-Selma line of the Western 
of Alabama, which it leased in 1880 for five years from the Georgia 
Railroad and the Central of Georgia.®? As soon as the Louisville 
and Nashville gained control of this road, it notified connecting 
lines that freight passing over it would be charged full local 
rates."* This was in effect an embargo on western products 
shipped into Montgomery through Selma. Grain shipped down- 
river to New Orleans had been distributed from there by rail 
to Alabama, Georgia, and other southern states;®* other western 
freight had come entirely by rail through Selma.. The Louisville 
and Nashville was now attempting to force this traffic to move 
over its lines and to change the established routes of trade. 

By this time Montgomery merchants had become deeply 
alarmed. One of the Advertiser's numerous correspondents de- 
50 Tbid., May 5, 1880. 51 Letter signed “Citizen,” ibid., May 9, 1880. 

52 Concerning the matter of the lease, President H. V. Newcomb of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville informed the stockholders: “In furtherance of the amicable 
and friendly policy established, the Georgia Railroad and Georgia Central Railroad, 
joint owners of the Selma Division of the Western Railroad of Alabama, have 
leased to your company during the past year, with an option to purchase a one- 
half interest, that portion of road extending from Montgomery to Selma, affording 
your company protection in its rates on that portion of its legitimate business 


known as the Montgomery territory.” Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Oc- 
tober 16, 1880. 

53 Tbid., May 1, 1880; Montgomery Advertiser, May 5, 1880. 

54 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 1, 1880. 

55 Meeting with retaliation elsewhere from the Chicago, St. Louis, and New Or- 
leans Company, which had been chiefly injured, the Louisville and Nashville re- 
stored the old rates late in August, 1880. Ibid., August 21, 28, 1880. The em- 
bargo apparently was not effective, as grain was said to have moved southward 
to Mobile over the Mobile and Ohio Railroad and by river boat to Montgomery. 
“Annual Message” of Mayor H. L. Moses of Montgomery to the city council, 
May 15, 1880, in Montgomery Advertiser, June 8, 1880. Presumably some grain 
was also shipped by river boat from Selma to Montgomery. See remarks of D. S. 
Troy, in Mobile Daily Register, February 17, 1881. 
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clared that no railroad monopoly should “be permitted to buy a 
line of road inside the State of Alabama, and at once issue a 
ukase to the people that no bacon shall be transported over this 
road unless you trade in the markets they dictate to you.”™ 

Mayor H. L. Moses looked to the river for protection, observing 
with relief that Montgomery could never be controlled per- 
manently by any corporate combination so long as the river 
was free. He wanted the legislature to amend the city charter 
to make it impossible for the city wharf to be leased by any 
corporation.”’ If, said Moses, the managers would give Mont- 
gomery merchants the “benefit of facilities and rates of freight 
which the location of the city as the center of five railroads should 
entitle them to,” he favored “cordial support and encouragement 
to them.” Otherwise, he said, it would “be to our interest and 
at the same time our highest duty to avail ourselves of every 
lawful means” of advancing Montgomery’s interests.** 

D. S. Troy, the state senator from Montgomery County, pub- 
lished in the Advertiser on October 2 and 3, 1880, a long discus- 
sion of rate regulation, which attracted wide attention over the 
state. He seemed to think it unjust to fix rates for railroads and 
wanted only to prevent the malpractices of extortion and unjust 
discrimination. He thought it easy to determine what was un- 
just and what was a fair rate. “A commission of three skilled 
and intelligent men” could do what was needed, he said.*® 

In an editorial of November 9, 1881, just before the legislature 
met, the Montgomery Advertiser endorsed what it called Troy’s 
“masterly paper’ and went on to say that the difficulty and danger 
lay in “so adjusting legislation as not to trespass upon the rights 
of the corporations and of persons owning property therein.” The 
editor might have added that the last thing desired by Mont- 
gomery interests was a railroad commission or law which might 
interfere, as Greenville interests desired, with the basing-point 
system of rate-making, in which the greatest discrimination of 
all was inherent. 

Montgomery provided the chief leadership for the movement 
that brought about the passage of the railroad-commission act of 

56 Letter signed “Justice,” in Montgomery Advertiser, May 13, 1880. 


57 “Annual Message” of Mayor H. L. Moses of Montgomery to the city council, 
May 15, 1880, ibid., June 8, 1880. 58 Ibid. 59 Ibid., October 2, 1880. 
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1881, which was carefully tailored to suit the city’s interests. 
Troy drafted the principal Senate bills and in a large way deter- 
mined the final form of the railroad commission, which was of 
the advisory type.*' After the creation of the commission, anti- 
railroad agitation largely disappeared in Montgomery. 

What Montgomery interests really feared was loss of their 
favored position in relation to other jobbing centers. While the 
city’s position was strong, competition at Mobile caused the 
Louisville and Nashville to favor that place. At the same time 
several factors were encouraging rate reductions at Columbus, 
Georgia.“* Montgomery's position was privileged, and local in- 
terests feared both railroad combinations, which might discrimin- 
ate in favor of rival trade centers, and political agitation to check 
local discriminations. A railroad commission might be helpful, 
but a popular commission with too much power over rates might 
be dangerous. 


Opelika’s story is that of a country town which tried hard to 
become a jobbing center but largely failed. Railroad rates were 
an important factor in the failure. 

Before the Civil War Opelika was favorably located on the rail- 
road line between Montgomery and Atlanta, with a branch line 
running from Opelika to Columbus, twenty-nine miles away. 
After the war, in a period of reckless expansion, two ambitious 
railroad projects, the Savannah and Memphis and the East Ala- 
bama and Cincinnati, were started, with Opelika as their southern 


60 Acts of Alabama, 1880-1881, pp. 84-95. The Langdon bill, passed by the 
House, provided for a commission with strong powers, including that of making 
and enforcing rates. 

61 For a full account of the passage of the railroad laws of 1881, see James F. 
Doster, Alabama’s First Railroad Commission, 1881-1885 ( University, Ala., 1949), 
Chap. II. An accurate account is also found in Allen J. Going, “The Establish- 
ment of the Alabama Railroad Commission,” in Journal of Southern History ( Baton 
Rouge, 1935- ), XII (1946), 366-85. The Alabama commission had mandatory 
power to correct unjust discrimination. 

62 The Mobile and Ohio Railroad was Mobile’s own railroad. It sought to en- 
courage the growth of that city with low rates, and the Louisville and Nashville 
was forced to follow. 

63 The new Georgia Railroad Commission, which had mandatory power over 
intrastate rates in Georgia, was evidently responsible for a drastic reduction about 
1881 in the cotton rate from Columbus to Savannah, putting Columbus on about 
the same basis as Montgomery. Other low rates in Georgia, established by the 
commission, presumably increased the competitive power of Columbus in the 
trade of eastern Alabama. 
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terminus. Generous financial aid was extended by Opelika and 
its county (Lee) and the counties of Tallapoosa and Chambers 
to the north. Railroads, town, and counties, however, speedily 
fell into bankruptcy. The only new railroads resulting for Opelika 
were short lines to Goodwater and to Buffalo Wallow. These 
roads were bought in at auction sales by their bondholders to 
protect investments. As previously noted, the Central of Georgia 
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and the Georgia Railroad in 1875 purchased the Western Railroad 
of Alabama, which owned all of the prewar railroads of Opelika, 
including the branch to Columbus. And then about January 1, 
1881, the Central bought the Columbus and Western, reaching 
from Opelika to Goodwater. Of Opelika’s railroads only the short 
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tap line of the East Alabama remained independent of the Cen- 
tral system. 

When, on September 1, 1881, the Central of Georgia began 
operating the road from Columbus to Opelika and that from 
Opelika to Goodwater as a through line of the Columbus and 
Western, Opelika ceased to be a rate-breaking point for freight 
originating on the Goodwater line and destined for Columbus. 

Montgomery merchants immediately complained.“ During the 
previous year, they said, charges on a bale of cotton shipped from 
Goodwater, Alexander City, and Dadeville to Montgomery had 
been about $2.00 a bale, the rate being the same as that from 
these places to Columbus. In consequence, Montgomery had 
done considerable business with these towns. During the current 
season, they continued, Montgomery businessmen had made large 
advances on cotton in that section of the state to be delivered 
at Montgomery, but the rates from Goodwater to Columbus and 
Montgomery were now $1.65 and $2.85 per bale respectively. 
The petitioners insisted that these rates deprived Montgomery 
of all chance to receive the cotton from any of the three points 
named and forced produce raised in Alabama to seek a market 
in Georgia.” The railroad commission, asserting its power to 
correct unjust discrimination, fixed the rates from Goodwater to 
Columbus and Montgomery at $1.75 and $2.00 per bale re- 
spectively.” 

Merchants of Opelika next complained. Through rates on cot- 
ton from points between Goodwater and Opelika to Columbus 
and Montgomery were lower than the combination of local rates 
charged when cotton was similarly shipped from the same points 


64 Petition of Lehman, Durr, & Co., and others, merchants of Montgomery, to 
the Railroad Commission of Alabama, September 3, 1881, MS., in Papers of the 
Railroad Commission of Alabama (Alabama Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery). This collection is hereinafter cited as R.C.A. Papers. 

65 [bid. 

66 Opinion of the Railroad Commission of Alabama in the matter of the peti- 
tion of Cecil Gabbett, general manager of the Western Railway of Alabama, and 
E. A. Flewellen, general manager of the Columbus and Western Railway, decided 
September 8, 1881, MS., in R.C.A. Papers. Previously the commission had set 
the rates at a lower figure, but it raised them on a showing that the weak finances 
of the railroads involved would not stand such low rates. 

Rates from the other stations than Goodwater on the line above Opelika were 
graduated on a mileage basis, following the same $0.25 per bale differential 
between Columbus and Montgomery. 
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to Opelika and then reshipped to Columbus or Montgomery.” 
This situation left Opelika merchants little opportunity for profit 
on cotton shipped into Opelika by rail, unless it could be reshipped 
at favorable rates directly to the ports or to eastern markets. Rates 
to those points from Opelika were set at $0.75 per bale above the 
published, and equalized, rates to the same points from Columbus 
and Montgomery.®* Opelika had enjoyed better treatment from 
its railroads in the days before they fell into the hands of the 
Georgia combination.” 

The commission’s opinion in the case declared that there was 
no unjust discrimination against Opelika in the rates on lines 
within Alabama and hinted that relief for Opelika, if any, would 
have to come from a reduction in the through rates.” The com- 
mission was powerless to revise the through rates. It appealed 
to the railroads to do so," but they took no action.” 


67 Complaint of John Farley and others against the revised cotton tariffs of the 
Western Railway of Alabama and the Columbus and Western Railway, filed Sep- 
tember 13, 1881, MS., in R.C.A. Papers. Rates on cotton, as given in this docu- 
ment, were, per bale: 

Camp Hill to Opelika, $0.85; to Columbus, $1.25; to Montgomery, $1.50. 

Goodwater to Opelika, $1.25; to Columbus, $1.75; to Montgomery, $2.00. 

Opelika to Columbus, $0.90; to Montgomery, $1.50. 

Rates from points between Dadeville and Opelika to Montgomery were the same 
as from Opelika to Montgomery. 

68 Ibid. At the beginning of the cotton-moving season in 1881 the rate from 
Montgomery to the ports had been reduced from $2.25 to $2.00 per bale, without 
equivalent reduction of the rate from Opelika. The reduction had been forced at 
Montgomery when the Louisville and Nashville cut the rate from that point to 
New Orleans by $0.25 per bale (testimony of Cecil Gabbett, general manager of 
the Western Railway of Alabama, before the Railroad Commission of Alabama, 
September 21, 1881, MS., in R.C.A. Papers). The differential against Opelika 
became then $1.00 instead of $0.75 per bale in 1881. 

69 Cotton shipped annually from Opelika was said to have declined within a 
few years from 24,000 to 16,000 bales, approximately. Opinion of the Railroad 
Commission of Alabama in the matter of the complaint of Hudmon and Crayton, 
merchants of Opelika, against the through freight rates on western shipments to 
Opelika [1884], in Montgomery Advertiser, June 21, 1884. 

70 Opinion of the Railroad Commission of Alabama in the matter of the petition 
of John Farley and others against the revised cotton tariffs of the Western Rail- 
way of Alabama and the Columbus and Western Railway, in Railroad Commis- 
sion of Alabama, Annual Report, 1882, pp. 123-28. 

71 Members of the railroad commission to “Virgil Powers, Esq., General Com- 
missioner lof the Southern Railway and Steamship Association]; Col. Wm. M. 
Wadley, President; Capt. W. G. Raoul, Vice President and General Manager,” 
November 5, 1881, in Montgomery Advertiser, June 21, 1884. 

72 Opinion of the Railroad Commission of Alabama in the matter of the com- 
plaint of Hudmon and Crayton, merchants of Opelika, against the through freight 
rates on western shipments to Opelika [1884], ibid. 
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Next year, on learning that Opelika’s rate on cotton to Savannah 
was $3.15 per bale as compared with $2.75 per bale from Union 
Springs and Troy, the railroad commission peremptorily ordered 
the Central of Georgia to correct this “unjust discrimination.”” 
While the company, after a protest," acquiesced,” the commission 
was not on sound ground. Union Springs did not compete with 
Opelika on cotton shipments any more than did Meridian, Mobile, 
Greensboro, Tuscaloosa, or, for that matter, points in Texas. The 
real competition was with Columbus and Montgomery. The com- 
pany chose to regard Opelika as essentially a way station, while 
the commission considered it a basing point entitled to rates 
lower than those of neighboring way stations. The “discrimina- 
tion” in favor of Union Springs gave no obvious injury to the town 
of Opelika, as each served a distinct territory. Cotton growers 
in the Opelika region might complain that they did not get prices 
as high as did those living near Union Springs, but it is doubtful 
that anyone else suffered actual injury. It was not charged that 
the rates in themselves were extortionate. 

Rate comparisons show that Columbus merchants could sell 
western products at all points from Columbus to Goodwater, ex- 
cept for a small area close to Opelika. Opelika merchants could 
compete with them over much of the line northwest of the town, 
but on terms increasingly unfavorable as the distance grew 
greater.*® 

Such was the situation in 1884 before it was announced that 
large reductions in rates to Columbus, effective April 10, 1884, 
were to be made on all classes of freight from the West. A com- 
parison of the figures shows in a startling way the disadvantage 
of Opelika:* 


73 Railroad Commission of Alabama to the Central Railroad Company of Georgia, 
October 13, 1882, ibid., October 26, 1882; W. L. Bragg (president of the Rail- 
road Commission of Alabama) to W. G. Raoul, October 21, 1882, ibid. 

74. W. G. Raoul to W. L. Bragg, October 19, 1882, ibid. 

7 Telegram of E. P. Alexander to W. L. Bragg, October 23, 1882, ibid. 

76 See mileage rates on the Columbus and Western in Railroad Commission of 
Alabama, Annual Report, 1882, appendix, xxi; rates to Opelika and Columbus in 
testimony of Cecil Gabbett before the Railroad Commission of Alabama, May 20, 
1884, MS., in R.C.A. Papers. 

77 Testimony of Cecil Gabbett before the Railroad Commission of Alabama, 
May 20, 1884, MS., in R.C.A. Papers. Rates given are per 100 pounds for all 
classes except F and G, on which rates per barrel are given. The lettered classes 
were the important ones in western freight movements. 
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Class: 123 456ABCDEHFG 
Rates—Louisville 
to Opelika: 154 138 119 94 76 60 43 55 51 43 69 97 81 159 


Old rates—Louis- 
ville to Columbus: 128 117 98 81 66 53 40 49 40 37 62 72 75 144 
New rates—Louis- 
ville to Columbus: 107 92 81 68 56 46 23 38 33 29 50 55 58 144 


Opelika was twenty-nine miles nearer Louisville than was Co- 
lumbus, and much of the freight for Columbus passed through 
Opelika.** There was scarcely any opportunity left for Opelika 
merchants to sell western products anywhere from Columbus to 
Goodwater in competition with Columbus merchants, except in 
Opelika itself and at points reached by wagon.” The through 
rates to points on the Columbus and Western from the West was 
a combination of the rate to Columbus and the local rate back 
to the point of destination.*® It is not strange that before the 
new rates to Columbus actually took effect merchants of Opelika 
made a vigorous protest to the Alabama railroad commission." 

Columbus was a city of some twelve thousand people, with in- 
dustries that set it apart from Opelika, which depended for its 
existence primarily upon the farm trade and which had only 
about four thousand people. Columbus was on a navigable river 
with steamboat connections with the Gulf port of Apalachicola. 
Traffic on the river was seldom interrupted by low water.*? West- 
ern freight had formerly come in considerable quantity by water 
to Apalachicola and then up the Chattahoochee to Columbus, 
but a combination of railroads and steamboats had almost en- 
tirely stopped that.** 

78 Half the freight in question, to Columbus, went, by agreement, by Union 
Springs and the other half by Opelika, all the lines involved being controlled by 
the Central of Georgia. Testimony of D. E. Williams, general freight agent of 
the Mobile and Girard Railroad, before the Railroad Commission of Alabama, 
May 20, 1884, MS., in R.C.A. Papers. 

79 See rates on the Columbus and Western, in Railroad Commission of Alabama, 
Annual Report, 1882, appendix, xxi. 

80 Theodore Welch, general freight agent of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Company at Montgomery, to W. L. Bragg, May 26, 1884, in R.C.A. Papers. 
Opelika fared a bit better than the other points on the line. 

81 Hudmon Brothers and Company, wholesale grocers of Opelika, to W. L. 
Bragg, March 27, 1884, ibid. 

82 Testimony of Samuel J. Whiteside, who operated a line of steamboats on the 


Chattahoochee River, before the Railroad Commission of Alabama, June 10, 1884, 
MS.., ibid. 83 [hid. 
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In 1882 W. G. Raoul of the Central of Georgia had stated under 
oath that Columbus was a competitive point, its through rates 
being made “partly on the basis of a direct competition with the 
Chattahoochee river . . . and partly at the instance of the Cen- 
tral Rail Road of Georgia, in promoting the prosperity of that 
city, and enabling it to sustain itself against other cities that 
compete with it for business.”** The railroad commission blamed 
the second reason for the discrimination against Opelika. It or- 
dered the railroads to make the rates from the West to Opelika 
the same as those to Columbus.* 

Central of Georgia officials appear to have made Columbus a 
competitive point largely at their own discretion, although the 
indirect influence of the river cannot be overlooked. Such a step 
was not to be taken lightly by a railroad, however, as loss in 
revenue from rate reductions would be important, even with 
increased traffic. Pressure on the railroad men to cut rates must 
have been heavy. Competition of Macon with Columbus seems 
the most likely cause of the reduction,** although it is not entirely 
clear why rates to Macon should have been cut. The best guess 
appears to be that the overexpanded East Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Georgia system, having completed its line to Macon, cut rates in 
a desperate effort to secure business in a poor year.** 

The railroad men admitted that the reduced rates to Columbus 
left those to Opelika too high. They offered a compromise that 
would approximately restore relationships of the previous year,** 


84 Railroad Commission of Alabama, Annual Report, 1882, p. 261. 

85 Opinion of the commission in the matter of the complaint of Hudmon and 
Crayton (Opelika case) [May 24, 1884], MS., in R.C.A. Papers; opinion of the 
commission on a rehearing of the Opelika case, in Montgomery Advertiser, June 21, 
1884. 

86 This is implied by Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, in a letter to W. L. Bragg, August 20, 1884, in R.C.A. Papers. Smith 
indicates that the low local rates fixed by the Georgia Railroad Commission made 
it possible for Macon to invade the territory of Columbus. One competitive point, 
in seems, tended to breed others. 

87 The company entered receivership early in 1885. 

88 W. L. Bragg to M. H. Smith, September 22, 1884; M. H. Smith to W. L. 
Bragg, August 20, 1884; M. H. Smith to W. G. Raoul, August 20, 1884, published 
in Opelika Rates (n. p. (18841). 

Commissioner Ball dissented from the other two commissioners in the rehear- 
ing of the Opelika case and proposed a set of differentials much like those later 
offered by the railroad men. Dissenting opinion of Commissioner Charles P. Ball 
on a rehearing of the Opelika case, in Montgomery Advertiser, June 21, 1884. 
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but the commission refused all compromise*’ and the issue was 
joined. 

There followed a bitter fight in the legislature that brought the 
downfall of the commission as then constituted.* After the com- 
mission’s defeat the railroads made substantial reductions in the 
rates on western freight to Opelika,’ but that place was not made 
a competitive point. 


The problems of Greenville, Montgomery, and Opelika are 
illustrative of those of trade centers of the cotton country. The 
total volume of their trade was determined by the quantity and 
price of the cotton crop. Railroad rates played an important part 
in the rivalries of centers as they contended like hungry dogs 
fighting over a dry bone. These three towns presented differing 
situations. 

Greenville was a way station, and railroad rates were not a con- 
trolling factor in its trade. It was not a competitor of Mont- 
gomery. Its merchants competed largely with each other, and 
presumably any change in rates would give no advantage to one 
over another. Greenville merchants doubtless had their troubles, 
but their sufferings from railroad rates were much more apparent 
than real. 

Montgomery had no cause to complain of exorbitant rates, but 
rate relationships with other jobbing centers were a matter of 
utmost concern. Montgomery merchants understood the situa- 
tion clearly and were alert to protect themselves.” 

Opelika’s valid complaint was that the merchants of the town 
were losing the trade of places formerly tributary to it. More 
and more Opelika had to depend upon its wagon trade. Changes 
in railroad rates were clearly a factor in the town’s decline. 

89 W. L. Bragg to M. H. Smith, September 22, 1884, in R.C.A. Papers. 

90 The legislature refused to give the railroad commission the increase in powers 
which a majority of its members had requested, and almost immediately thereafter 
all three members lost their jobs when their terms simultaneously expired. The 
successors were unable to take advantage of the experience of their predecessors 
and put little energy into their work. 

1 Montgomery Advertiser, February 21, 1885. 

92 In the 1880's they aggressively called upon the railroad commission to help 
them and organized a steamboat company to keep river competition with railroads 


active. In the 1890’s they conducted a vigorous and successful boycott to com- 
pel certain railroads to yield to their interests. 
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A SECRET AGENT IN EAST FLORIDA: 
GENERAL GEORGE MATHEWS AND 
THE PATRIOT WAR 


By PAUL KRUSE 


ci BEFORE THE WAR CLOUDS OF 1812 HAD GATHERED 
between the United States and Great Britain, the United States 
had looked to the acquisition of the Spanish provinces of East 
and West Florida. The territory was regarded as suitable in- 
demnity from Spain for spoliation and depredations upon Ameri- 
can commerce and for suppression of the right of deposit at New 
Orleans. The geographic position of Florida made its possession 
or occupation by any foreign power a matter of great concern, 
and its protection was deemed a necessity for the prosperity and 
best interests of the American republic. 

George Mathews, ex-governor of Georgia, was well acquainted 
with the importance of East Florida and urged his sentiments 
upon William H. Crawford, senator from Georgia. For some 
time Crawford had been interested in the cession of the Floridas 
and frequently impressed his views upon the administration in 
Washington. His interest was early shown by a letter to Robert 
Smith, Secretary of State, and indicated that already schemes 
were being formulated to acquire the territory. On September 
18, 1810, the senator suggested to the Secretary of State that 
“General George Mathews should be entrusted with ‘the delicate 
trust’ of securing this territory.” 

In due time Governor Mathews was appointed and, as secret 
agent of the administration, commissioned a general. He was 


1 Philip Jackson Green, “The Public Life of William Harris Crawford, 1807- 
1825” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1935), 40. 
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instructed to engage in certain activities that fomented unrest 
along the border and provided an excuse for occupation of the 
territory by the United States. He was successful in carrying out 
his orders. He set out to create a separately constituted group 
whose aim was the overthrow of Spanish rule in East Florida. 
Its members were none other than volunteers and regular militia 
from Tennessee and Georgia, with a few Spaniards and mal- 
contents who had fled the Florida province. 

His method was based upon his discretion and the confidence 
President Madison and the cabinet placed in him, rather than 
upon the letter of the law or his power to act under it. Soon after 
the occupation of East Florida was a fact, President Madison 
repudiated his secret agent’s conduct without permitting him the 
right of self-vindication. Thereupon General Mathews contended 
that he had always served the best interest of his country, acted 
within his powers, and in so doing was cautious not to commit 
the United States unwisely, nor to betray the confidence with 
which the administration had charged him. 

It is the purpose of this account to explore the evidence that 
suggests General Mathews may have been acting under secret 
orders and verbal instructions from President Madison. Did such 
orders charge him to incite a revolt in East Florida? The affair 
came to be known as the Patriot War of 1812 and resulted in the 
temporary occupation of the territory of East Florida by federal 
forces. 

The story of the Patriot War is an interesting one. Its detailed 
events and the documents bearing upon the usurpation were 
officially published by Congress many years later when claims 
against the nation in the War of 1812 were being settled.” Its 
significance in American diplomatic history has been carefully 
described.* The activities of General Mathews himself in creat- 
ing border unrest along the Florida frontier from the Atlantic to 
the Gulf have also been thoroughly discussed.* The diplomatic 


2“U. S. vs. Francis P. Ferreira,” Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 36 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 55 (Serial No. 1038). 

3 Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1812 (New York, 1925), 60-125. 

4 Isaac J. Cox, “The Border Missions of General George Mathews,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XII (1925-1926), 309-33; Rufus 
K. Wyllys, “The East Florida Revolution of 1812-1814,” in Hispanic American His- 
torical Review (Durham, 1921- ), IX (1929), 415-45. 
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controversy centering around West Florida comprises a huge vol- 
ume in itself,° and the efforts to acquire East Florida are already 
well known.® Such of these events will be discussed here only 
in so far as they support the contention that Mathews operated 
under secret instructions. 

Several circumstances centering around the Patriot War in 
East Florida support the belief that General Mathews was en- 
couraged by the administration to create a situation of unrest 
along the Florida frontier. During most of 1811 he directed his 
efforts to organizing the insurgent groups under the leadership 
of John H. McIntosh. Later efforts were exerted to enlist the 
co-operation of military and naval forces stationed near the 
Georgia-Florida frontier. Finally, political circumstances sur- 
rounding the invasion and General Mathews’ repudiation by the 
administration brought the entire affair to an unfortunate climax. 
These were the situations that developed as a direct result of 
orders issued to General Mathews. 

Knowledge of the strategic importance of the Floridas, com- 
bined with the intelligence supplied by Mathews through Senator 
Crawford and others, induced President Madison to lay the whole 
matter before Congress. These circumstances led to the passage 
of a joint resolution and a secret act of Congress on January 15, 
1811. The resolution relating to the occupation of Florida in- 
dicated: 


That the United States, under the peculiar circumstances of the exist- 
ing crisis, cannot, without serious inquietude, see any part of the 
said territory pass into the hands of any foreign power; and that a 
due regard to their own safety compels them to provide, under cer- 
tain contingencies, for the temporary occupation of the said territory; 
they, at the same time, declare that the said territory shall, in their 
hands, remain subject to future negotiation.? 


On the same day was passed “An Act to enable the President 
of the United States, under certain contingencies, to take posses- 
sion of the country lying east of the river Perdido, and south of 
the state of Georgia and the Mississippi territory, and for other 

5 Isaac J. Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1789-1813: A Study in American 
Diplomacy ( Baltimore, 1918). 

6 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America... (9 vols., New 


York, 1889-1891), VI, 237-43. 
73 U. S. Stat. 471. 
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purposes.”* The first section of this act authorized the President 
to possess and occupy all or any part of Florida if an arrangement 
should be made or already existed with the local authority for 
delivering up the territory to the United States. In addition, 
should there be an attempt on the part of any foreign government 
(obviously Great Britain) to invade the Spanish province, then 
the President was empowered to occupy it immediately. For 
either of these eventualities, he was further empowered to employ 
any part of the army and navy which he should deem necessary 
in order to maintain the authority of the nation in the province. 
Section two of the act authorized the appropriation of $100,000 
for defraying such expenses as the President might judge neces- 
sary for obtaining and securing the possession of the territory, 
to be applied under the direction of the President. Finally, the 
act provided for the protection of the inhabitants of Florida, 
guaranteeing to them the full enjoyment of their liberty, prop- 
erty, and religion.® 

In the passage of the legislation the yeas and nays were taken 
no less than thirty times. Under the excitement of the war feel- 
ing, all the motions were passed by large majorities, showing 
that the seizure and occupation of Florida were popular both 
with Congress and the President who signed the bill the same 
day it was passed.'® Before the bill was submitted to the Chief 
Executive, however, Congress added the assurance that the ter- 
ritory so occupied would still be subject to negotiation, and the 
details of subsequent operations under this reservation continued 
between Spain, the United States, and Great Britain for several 
years. 

Under this act General Mathews and Colonel John McKee, 
Indian agent, were appointed by President Madison to act as 
agents or commissioners on behalf of the United States to carry 
it into effect. They were called to Washington where on Jan- 
uary 26, 1811, orders were transmitted to them through a letter 
from the Secretary of State, Robert Smith. In some instances, 
and in the American State Papers at least, these instructions have 
been ascribed erroneously to James Monroe, who did not take 


8 Ibid. ® Tbid. 
10 United States Congress, House Journal, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 489-526. 
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office as secretary until the following April.’ In addition to 
reciting that the President had appointed them jointly and sever- 
ally commissioners for carrying into effect the act of occupation 
of East and West Florida, the instructions of January 26, 1811, 
directed them to “repair to that quarter with all possible expedi- 
tion, concealing from general observation the trust committed 
to you, with that discretion which the delicacy and importance 
of the undertaking require.” 

Here is the earliest evidence that apparently more than written 
instructions were conveyed, since Mathews subsequently referred 
to conversations he had had directly with President Madison. The 
instructions were singularly loose and, like the act, had a double 
meaning of their own. The first was occupation in case of a 
voluntary surrender of the country by the governor or other local 
authority existing there; the other was in case voluntary sur- 
render was refused. In this latter event, the instructions were 
direct and to the point: 

Should there be room to entertain a suspicion of an existing design 
in any foreign Power to occupy the country in question, you are to 
keep yourselves on the alert, and, on the first undoubted manifestation 
of the approach of a force for that purpose, you will exercise, with 
promptness and vigor, the powers with which you are invested by the 
President to pre-occupy by force the territory, to the entire exclusion 
of any armament that may be advancing to take possession of it.'* 

It does not appear that Colonel McKee ever accepted the trust 
or acted under it, other than through a less spectacular mission 
in West Florida. Both men repaired immediately, however, to 
the Florida frontier where General Mathews took up his resi- 
dence at St. Mary’s on the Georgia-Florida border. Events around 
Mobile were fated to occupy the immediate interests of the com- 
missioners, but Mathews was determined to keep an eye on East 
Florida as well. They journeyed southward from Washington 
to Charleston. There they made certain financial arrangements 
in accordance with their instructions and proceeded to the Florida 
frontier. 


11 American State Papers, Foreign Relations (6 vols., Washington, 1833-1835), 
Ill, 571-72. 

12 Secretary of State to General George Mathews and Colonel John McKee, 
January 26, 1811, in Department of State, Domestic Letters, XV (National Ar- 
chives ). 13 [bid. 
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They arrived at St. Mary’s on February 23, 1811, from where 
two days later General Mathews wrote to the Secretary of State. 
It might be safely assumed that the importance of his personal 
request to the President prompted him to write the letter himself. 
Although he was a good soldier and a capable officer who had 
served his country nobly from the battle of Brandywine to the 
Florida frontier, scholarship was not among his attributes. He 
was a notoriously poor speller, and only with great difficulty could 
he express himself in writing. His thoughts at this time were 
such that Mathews did not wish to trust their transcription to 
another’s knowledge. In his letter he expressed his desire to 
carry the President’s wishes into effect and requested a definite 
commission in writing respecting the proposed revolution in East 
Florida. He also confirmed the prospect that certain residents 
of that area, whose names he had personally conveyed to the 
secretary while in Washington, were willing to comply with his 
plans. Finally, Mathews indicated that he expected to leave the 
next day for Mobile where events were nearing consummation for 
the transfer of West Florida to the states. He also explained that 
he had made certain arrangements in East Florida so that by his 
early return the revolution would be in effect there. 

The following is a copy of Mathews’ letter of February 25, 
1811, written to Robert Smith, the Secretary of State."* Of all 
his letters and reports this is the only one known to be in General 
Mathews’ own hand. Apparently, previous publication of the 
letter is limited to brief extracts or citation to specific points bear- 
ing on Mathews’ commission to Florida. 


Sant Mary Feb 25th 1811 
Dear Sir 
I arived hear on the 23th instant from Chrlstonn the rodes in the 
worst condition I ever Saw them and the watar courses the most 
difficule to cross 
On my arivil hear I found the gentlemin hows names I give you 
will disposid to Sarve our goverment but thare has not one Solder 
arived. or one armed visil or a gun Boat in this rivar, from this cause 
its thought not propar to attemp Eny thing at present, I lave this 
14 Mathews to Robert Smith, February 25, 1811, in General Records of the 


Department of State, Territorial Papers, Florida, I, October 13, 1777—December, 
1811 (National Archives). 
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tomorrow morning for Mobail and from the arengments I have maid 
will return hear by the 20th of April at which time I hope to have 
it in my power to carey the Presedents wishes into afact, our com- 
mition only gowes to West Florade while our Instruction imbrace 
East Florade Would it not be propar to furward a commition for 
East Florade by my return hear Should the Presedent think this 
propar direct it to me hear to the care of the Post Mastor—from the 
prospect of things hear E. F. is growing of more importins to the 
U. S. evarey day there is now in the Spanish watars hear twenty 
Larg visils Loding with Lumbar for the British government and Eighty 
Loded the Last year on the Same account. you will plase to asure 
the President evary exershin in my power will be made to carey his 
wishes in to afact Give my compliments to Doctr Eustis and Col. 
Hamilton. 
I am Dear Sir with much respect 
your Huml. Sarvt 
Geo Mathews 
The Honl. Robt. Smith 
Secretary of State 


Although there is no record of a commission having been sent 
to Mathews, the back of the letter carries the endorsement, ap- 
parently in Secretary Smith’s hand, “Rec'd 18th March, wants 
a commission for East Florida.” Undoubtedly the contents of 
the letter were called to the President’s attention, since only 
recently Madison had cordially received Mathews. This intimacy 
Mathews indicated to his friend Benjamin Hawkins, in charge 
of the Creek Indian agency where he and McKee tarried on their 
way to Mobile. 

In a letter to President Madison dated March 11 Hawkins 
reported that Mathews “was sincerely impressed with the recep- 
tion you gave him and the confidence you reposed in him as well 
as of all the heads of departments. He revealed to me the sub- 
ject of his mission, and seemed pretty confident of success.” 

From this indication by Mathews’ close friend, from the opinion 
of Senator Crawford who observed the general's actions, from 
the remarks of the Secretary of State, and from Mathews’ own 
testimony it can safely be concluded that General Mathews re- 


15 Benjamin Hawkins to James Madison, March 11, 1811, in Madison Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 
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ceived certain commendations and private instructions from the 
administration. What those conversations with Madison embraced 
remains a conjecture, but their existence in the memory of 
Mathews was certain enough to prompt his actions beyond the 
specific orders handed him. Under them he assumed direct 
authority over established military and naval operations in the 
East Florida area. He accomplished the full plan for the cession 
of that territory, and in spite of his careful reports to the Wash- 
ington authorities during the progress of the revolution he was 
permitted to conduct the campaign in his own way. If the agent 
transcended his authority, silence on the part of the administra- 
tion lent approbation to the affair. 

There is reason to believe that considerable progress had been 
made in inciting a revolution in East Florida before the secret 
act and the resolution of January 15, 1811, were passed. Their 
wording reflected intelligence gained about a rebellion already 
fomented by secret operatives of the American government. Dis- 
loyal subjects who had fled the Spanish rule of East Florida joined 
forces with volunteers from Georgia and Tennessee to form what 
they called the Patriots group. With the promise of American 
military assistance and other encouragement extended by General 
Mathews the Patriots were eager to invade East Florida. As such 
they provided one of the contingencies stipulated in the act under 
which Mathews was to operate. 

This act specifically authorized the President to take possession 
of the territory of Florida “in case an arrangement has been, or 
shall be made with the local authority.”"* When Mathews arrived 
in East Florida he proceeded to establish the local authority he 
desired. In this the Patriot group served him well. 

In his letter to the Secretary of State, he indicated that certain 
gentlemen whose names he had mentioned were willing to serve 
the government in carrying out the plans in East Florida. The 
most important of these was undoubtedly John Houstoun Mc- 
Intosh, formerly a resident of Georgia. At the time Mathews 
became interested in him, McIntosh was living on Fort George 
Island.’ Being a natural born leader, and a man of considerable 

163 U.S. Stat. 471. 


17 Walter Charlton Hartridge, The Letters of Don Juan McQueen to His Family 
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wealth and good education, McIntosh fitted well into Mathews’ 
scheme. After the patriot revolution proved successful, he was 
elected director of the newly created Republic of East Florida. 
Others whom Mathews found to be helpful were Richard Ashley 
and Dr. William Dell who had lately been expelled from the 
province. The postmaster at Saint Mary’s and the federal deputy 
marshal were also in sympathy with the Patriots’ cause and soon 
became participants.’* Their official capacity not only made them 
more glamorous to McIntosh and his followers, but also increased 
their usefulness to Mathews. 

The earliest evidence of unrest along the East Florida border 
and of Mathews’ hand in it is indicated through a lengthy letter 
of George J. F. Clarke, deputy surveyor general of East Florida 
and a loyal and prosperous subject of the province.’® The letter 
is discussed in a carefully documented account of the life of 
George Clarke, including the story of his fruitless defense against 
the Patriots.*° Written on January 7, 1811, Clarke’s letter reported 
to Henry White, governor of East Florida, certain developments 
shaping up around Fernandina, the prosperous port of East Flor- 
ida, situated on Amelia Island, near the mouth of the St. Mary’s 
River. His letter showed extreme concern. 

While Clarke was going about his duty measuring lumber on 
the St. Mary’s River at Broadaway’s Camp near Fernandina, he 
learned that a Mr. Broadaway had been informed on the evening 
of January 4 that a party of invaders from the Georgia side of 
the river expected to commit depredations on the Florida side. 
The group was headed by Dr. James Hall, who had taken refuge 
in Georgia. Broadaway immediately mustered a defending party 
of seven men, well armed, to patrol the area. The next day two 
of the men crossed over to the invaders’ camp, where it was dis- 
covered that Hall was under direct orders of Major James Sea- 
grove, in command of United States forces at Point Peter, Georgia. 
This military post was situated on the St. Mary’s River about 


18 Hubert Bruce Fuller, The Purchase of Florida: Its History and Diplomacy 
(Cleveland, 1906), 192. 

19 George J. F. Clarke to Henry White, January 7, 1811, in East Florida Papers, 
1808-1812 (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

20 Louise Biles Hill, “George J. F. Clarke, 1774-1836,” in Florida Historical 
Quarterly (Jacksonville, 1908- ), XXI (1942-1943), 197-253. 
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two miles east of the town of the same name and five miles from 
Amelia Island. 

The emissaries from the Florida side were received by Hall 
and Major Seagrove who supposed they had come to discuss 
terms of surrender of the province. Major Seagrove was frank 
in stating his plans, which in turn he indicated had been formu- 
lated by General Mathews. Clarke described the interview: 


General Mathews was gone to take possession of the revolted part 
of West Florida, and would shortly return to be in readyness to aid 
and assist the revolution in East Florida soposed to be nearly ripe; 
and that he General Mathews had left official orders with Major Sea- 
grove to be ready to do the same in his absence, which the Major 
ashured Wm. Dell [one of the emissaries] that he then had in his 
desk with an order from the Secretary of State of the same import, 
and that it was only necessary for a few of the inhabitants of this side 
of the River to gether [sic] and declare independency, and call across 
the river for protection, to afford him a pretext for acting, and he would 
immediately support them with a sufficient strength for their purpose.” 


Clarke also explained that Dr. Hall had been induced to ac- 
company the emissaries back to Broadaway’s Camp, where Clarke 
himself arrived an hour before. Hall attested to the existence of 
the orders in the possession of Major Seagrove. This knowledge 
was of sufficient importance to prompt Clarke to attempt an 
audience with Seagrove under the pretext of arranging a purchase 
of lumber, so that he might get a sight of the papers. Accord- 
ingly, Clarke set out for Major Seagrove’s headquarters, only to 
find that he had left for the interior of Georgia. There is no 
record that Clarke later contacted the major or saw the orders 
under which he was acting. 

Clarke further pointed out in his letter his observations con- 
cerning the attitude of the East Florida inhabitants and earnestly 
denied any inclination to revolt in the province. 


It appears to be the predominant opinion of Major Seagrove, and is 
desisively that of the doctor, that at least three fourths of this province 
is desirous of and ready for an American government. This I am con- 
fident is verry far from being the case, my traveling capacity affording 
an extensive opportunity for my humble opinion; and with respect to 


21 Clarke to White, January 7, 1811, in East Florida Papers, 1808-1812. 
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the inhabitants of this River [the St. Mary’s], however their principals 
might tend under other circumstances, the rapid progression they are 
making towards welth through the medium of lumber insures them 
under the present: self-interest being the most prominent impulse in 
man, generally.?? 


On another occasion Clarke stated under oath that “about two 
years before the breaking out” of the Patriot revolution in March, 
1812, “General Mathews was employed on the frontier endeav- 
oring to seduce the inhabitants to rebel and take the country for 
the United States; sometimes on the frontiers of East Florida, and 
sometimes on those of West Florida.”** 

When the invasion of East Florida was finally accomplished 
and the surrender of Fernandina and Amelia Island effected on 
March 17, 1812, George Clarke was one of four men who wit- 
nessed the articles of capitulation to the Patriots. “He was also the 
one chosen for the unpleasant task of carrying the flag of surrender 
to John H. McIntosh and Col. Richard H. Ashley, president and 
military chief respectively of the newly formed Republic of Flor- 
ida.”** These men were the leaders of the Patriot group that 
had installed itself as the local authority. Clarke described his 
feelings at the time in a letter written two days later to his friend 
Don Juan O’Reilley, whom he instructed to show the letter to 
the governor since any directed to the latter would surely be 
stopped. In this he gave an eyewitness account of the surrender 
to the Patriots and indicated “evidence of a preconcerted plan.” 

Benjamin Hawkins also indicated Mathews’ early presence in 
East Florida. In his letter to President Madison he wrote on 
March 11, 1811, that “Last year the General visited and remained 
some time with me on his first mission at a time unfavourable 
for traveling. He then seemed to think he would not receive the 
confidence of the government which he was desirous of ob- 
taining.”*° 

The fact that Mathews admitted responsibility for the details 
of the plan to raise a revolt in East Florida is clear. Undoubtedly, 


22 [hid. 23 “U.S. vs. Francis P. Ferreira,” 17. 

24 Hill, “George J. F. Clarke, 1774-1836,” 225. 

25 “The Surrender of Amelia, Letter of G. J. F. Clarke to O’Reilley, Fernandina, 
19 March, 1812,” in Florida Historical Quarterly, IV (1925-1926), 90-95. 

26 Hawkins to Madison, March 11, 1811, in Madison Papers. 
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through his duty as governor of Georgia which extended to the 
time of his Florida commission in 1811 he was in a position to 
observe the importance of East Florida. He sought any oppor- 
tunity to enlist citizens of his own state or Patriots deserting the 
province in his plan to foment the rebellion. One of his own men 
later testified to Mathews’ responsibility: “This expedition, called 
the Patriot war, was planned and got up by General Mathews in 
Georgia. It was there started, and myself and others joined in it 
under the idea and belief that Mathews was acting for and on the 
behalf of the government of the United States, and that he was 
truly representing the views and wishes of the government.” 

Dispatches concerning the mounting unrest created along the 
Georgia-Florida frontier and evidence of smuggling through the 
port of Fernandina also supplied considerable intelligence em- 
ployed in framing the secret act and resolution of 1811. Result- 
ing legislation placed the official stamp of approval upon the 
intrigue already begun. Certain facts stem from subsequent 
events that would point the finger of responsibility toward the 
administration in Washington in the progress and culmination 
of events in the entire East Florida affair. 

Not the least of these facts was the government’s own silence 
with respect to the several reports and requests Mathews sub- 
mitted from time to time throughout 1811, to say nothing of 
reports from other quarters. Mathews was careful to keep the 
administration informed of the progress of events along the fron- 
tier. We have already seen how he early requested a commission 
in writing covering his activities in East Florida—already pro- 
gressing well—and indicated his intentions to carry certain wishes 
of the President into effect.** 

In April James Monroe was appointed Secretary of State, re- 
placing the disloyal Robert Smith in Madison’s prewar cabinet. 
The new appointment was pleasing to Mathews, and he was 
authorized by Monroe to continue his operations in East Flor- 
ida, “especially if you entertain any reasonable hope of success 
there.””* 

27 “U.S. vs. Francis P. Ferreira,” 29. 

28 Mathews to Smith, February 25, 1811, in General Records, Department of 
State, Territorial Papers, Florida, I. 


29 James Monroe to Mathews, June 29, 1811, in Department of State, Domestic 
Letters, XVI. 
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Through a series of letters Mathews reported developments 
in the Fernandina area respecting commercial enterprises there 
and called attention to the need for effective American aid to 
prevent smuggling or the landing of foreign troops in East Florida. 
These conditions afforded ample excuse, Mathews thought, to 
station naval forces in the St. Mary’s River near Fernandina, whose 
assistance then could be employed in the proposed revolution. 
In a letter dated at Point Peter, August 3, 1811, he said: 


I ascertained that the quiet possession of East Florida could not 
be obtained by an amicable negotiation with the powers that exist 
there. That the inhabitants of the province are ripe for revolt; they 
are, however, incompetent to effect a thorough revolution without 
external aid. If two hundred stand of arms and fifty horsemen’s swords 
were in their possession, I am confident they would commence the 
business, and with a fair prospect of success. These could be put into 
their hands by consigning them to the commanding officer at this post, 
subject to my order. I shall use the most discreet management to 
prevent the United States being committed.*° 


His personal anxiety was apparent: “I hope to be favored with 
a reply to this as soon as your avocations will permit, and that 
this will be confided to the proper departments only, for I can 
easily foresee that much injury to my operations would ensue 
from information given by clerks.”™ 

This letter, written more than seven months before the invasion 
was actually attempted, fully disclosed General Mathews’ revolu- 
tionary designs upon East Florida. Not to have checked the 
plans after such a notice made the government a party to them. 
The letter went unanswered. Mathews continued his plans, 
however, and a second time notified the administration, now 
through a personal report to Senator Crawford. 

He had hurried to Crawford’s home in Oglethorpe County to 
discuss matters of mutual interest before the senator departed 
for Washington. While there he wrote Monroe on October 14, 
1811, reminding him that his earlier letter was still unanswered 
and that he was therefore forwarding a copy with the senator. 
Mathews explained that he had given to his friend “a faithful 
detail of my operations, and of the present aspect of affairs in 


80 Mathews to Monroe, August 3, 1811, ibid. 31 [bid. 
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the Floridas, and refer you to him for any information that I may 
have omitted to express in my preceding communications.” 

He then mentioned the point which was probably his greatest 
concern in view of the administration’s prolonged silence. It 
was doubtless the chief topic of discussion during his visit to 
Crawford. Mathews had learned of a rumor that his powers 
might be revoked, although he had considered it as having no 
foundation and went ahead with his zealous campaign. He there- 
fore asked Monroe, “Should the information prove well founded 
I must entreat you to give me the earliest notice.”** He explained 
that while he was anxious to serve the country to the best of 
his ability, he had no inclination to remain in its employ longer 
than he could render it acceptable service. There is no evidence 
that Monroe ever answered him about this rumor, nor did the 
administration in any way attempt to curtail Mathews. 

Mathews also suggested that gunboats then anchored near 
Fernandina might well be used in pressing the invasion should 
the War Department find inconvenient the requisition of arms 
in his letter of August 3. In subsequent communications he re- 
iterated these demands, reminding Monroe that a company of 
artillery and another of infantry are “indispensably necessary, if 
Government has any serious objects in views.” 

In the meantime, General Mathews had had several discussions 
with Commodore Hugh G. Campbell, commanding the United 
States naval forces at St. Mary's, respecting the plans for the 
invasion. On March 11, 1812, General Mathews addressed a 
request to Commodore Campbell for fifty each of muskets, bay- 
onets, pistols, and swords, for which he would make himself 
personally accountable. Moreover, Mathews requested that Mc- 
Intosh be permitted to select from the allotment as many as he 
deemed expedient, the rest to be received by Mathews in a day 
or two. Apparently Commodore Campbell did not question the 
intended use of the equipment, for he endorsed the letter of 
request, indicating that Mathews had informed him the muskets 
were intended for the riflemen at Point Peter in place of their 


rifles. 


32 Mathews to Monroe, October 14, 1811, in Department of State, Domestic 

Letters, XVI. 33 [bid. 

34 James Cooper, Secret Acts, Resolutions, and Instructions under which East 
Florida was Invaded . . . (Washington, 1860), 8-9. 
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Campbell was never in full accord, if at all, with Mathews’ 
plan to foment the revolution. In fact, his reports to Washington 
authorities imply definite responsibility of the administration in 
the scheme. In a letter to the Secretary of the Navy on February 
29, 1812, he reported that Mathews had called on him the day 
before inquiring if he had received any orders from the Navy 
Department respecting operations in East Florida. When Gen- 
eral Mathews learned that no such orders had been issued, he 
disclosed his plans to Commodore Campbell. The latter then 
wrote from St. Mary’s that Mathews “informed me, confidentially, 
that circumstances justified the expectation of a speedy change 
in the political affairs of that country [East Florida], and sug- 
gested the expediency of holding the naval force on this station 
in readiness to act, as occasion may require.”™ 

A few days after the capture of Fernandina on March 17, dur- 
ing which event Commodore Campbell trained his gunboats on 
the town, he wrote a letter to the Navy Department defending 
his position. He indicated that his action in supplying munitions 
and in dispatching five gunboats to cover the Patriots during the 
progress of the invasion was under the authority and in behalf 
of the United States government. He explained on March 21: 


I, at first, refused to comply with General Mathews’ requisitions; 
but on his producing instructions from the President of the United 
States, and your letter to himself relative to the naval force intended 
to this station, with my not having orders to the contrary, and consid- 
ering the orders of the President paramount to all others in this coun- 
try, I did consent to go certain lengths with General Mathews, im- 
pressed with a belief that the troops at Point Peter were likewise 
to act.** 


The secret orders under which Mathews was conducting his 
campaign were apparently of sufficient importance to impress 
Campbell and to prompt the latter to lend full support to it. 

Events moved rapidly towards revolt-day. From time to time 
General Mathews had sought to enlist the aid of the American 
army garrisoned at Point Peter, but in this he was less successful 
than he had been with the navy. He had talked with Major 
Jacint Laval who was in command of the garrison during Colonel 


35 Ibid., 20. 36 Tbid., 21. 
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Thomas A. Smith’s temporary absence in central Georgia. Laval, 
who entertained rather conservative ideas about the peacetime 
activities of the army, turned a deaf ear towards all of Mathews’ 
requests for munitions or troops. 

On March 14, 1812, from St. Mary's General Mathews wrote 
to the Secretary of State describing his request to Major Laval 
to supply arms and men for the invasion. With the letter he 
enclosed a copy of one he had sent Laval the day before. This 
latter communication posed three questions, all bearing on the 
support of the invasion, but which Laval refused to answer. 
Irritated, Mathews berated Laval’s attitude, urged Secretary Mon- 
roe to take decisive steps that would culminate in the revolution, 
and declared that the time had arrived when something must be 
done if the administration ever expected to take the Floridas. 
He then made a clean breast of his break with Laval. “Recall 
Major Laval, and if the President has confidence in me, leave 
no discretion in the officer commanding, in complying with my 
requests or orders.”** 

Monroe did not acknowledge Mathews’ letter of March 14 until 
April 4, when he bade his zealous agent cease his activities and 
turn his task over to Governor D. B. Mitchell of Georgia. On 
the same day he sent this letter to Monroe, General Mathews 
addressed a final order to Laval.** This stated that Mathews had 
been officially informed that the local authorities of East Florida 
wished to surrender to the United States that portion of the pro- 
vince called Row’s Bluff, an area situated about four miles above 
St. Mary’s. Mathews requested a detachment of troops to take 
peaceful possession of the area, to be there at ten o'clock the next 
morning. Major Laval refused to obey the requisition and re- 
ported his feelings about the entire affair to the War Department 
a day or so later.* 

Mathews proceeded to enlist the services of the soldiers on 
his own authority. Confusion reigned at Point Peter all day and 
night of March 15, with Major Laval writing his report to the 
War Department “at 2 o'clock in the morning, after sitting up to 


37 Mathews to James Monroe, March 14, 1812, in Department of State, Miscel- 
laneous Letters, XXXVI (National Archives). 
88 Cooper, Secret Acts, Resolutions, and Instructions, 11. 39 Tbid., 12-13. 
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watch my men from being swindled away.”*° Early in the morn- 
ing of March 16 Colonel Smith arrived back in camp and agreed 
to give General Mathews the aid he desired. Under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Appling, a detachment of fifty soldiers was 
to move into Fernandina the next day to take peaceable command 
from the Patriots. 

The insurgents from Row’s Bluff gathered on March 16 as 
planned, elected McIntosh their leader, and marched towards 
the town of Fernandina, demanding its surrender. Justo Lopes, 
commandant of Amelia Island, quickly dispatched messengers 
to Commodore Campbell informing him of the demands of the 
Patriots and inquiring whether he had orders to aid them.*' Mes- 
sengers were similarly sent to Major Laval who replied that he 
had no such orders.** Campbell, however, delayed answering 
until he could get in touch with General Mathews who was still 
at Point Peter negotiating for aid from that quarter, but returned 
in time for Campbell to send his reply to the commandant at 
seven 0 clock next morning. Campbell explained that “the naval 
forces of America near Amelia, do not act in the name of the 
United States, but do it in aiding and assisting a large portion of 
your inhabitants, who have thought proper to declare themselves 
independent.”** However, Campbell issued orders that no shots 
were to be fired under any pretext whatsoever during the in- 
vasion. One can imagine the reaction of the Spaniards as they 
observed the American gunboats, their guns bristling as they 
lay at anchor in the harbor. 

At ten o'clock of the same day, March 17, the Patriots again 
demanded the surrender of Fernandina, marched in under pro- 
tection of American gunboats, and ran up the Patriot flag in the 
public square. 

The ceremony of acquiring the town was undoubtedly an im- 
pressive one. After the Patriots had taken over and their flag of 
revolt had replaced the Spanish colors, a handsome oration was 
made by some Patriot officer, offering the country to the United 
States. Then the insurgents’ flag was lowered and the Stars and 
Stripes hoisted in its place. Finally came a speech by Colonel 


40 [bid. 41 “U. §. vs. Francis P. Ferreira,” 70. 42 [bid., 71-72. 
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Smith, who was on hand for the ceremony, in which he accepted 
the country for the United States and pledged that he would 
keep and defend it. 

On the day after the capitulation of Amelia Island the Patriots 
started their march towards St. Augustine, the capital of the pro- 
vince, with General Mathews marching with them. The Ameri- 
can forces under Colonel Smith continued behind the Patriots. 
On the march the inhabitants of the province were obliged to 
join the Patriots through fear otherwise of injury to their persons 
and property. At each district and in every village the Patriot 
flag was run up and the colorful ceremony enacted at Amelia 
Island repeated. In this manner the American forces received 
from local authority the area in the name of the United States, 
the Patriots having set themselves up as such. Thus the cession 
of East Florida was accomplished up to the very walls of St. 
Augustine. 

General Mathews now took stock of his program. A week 
after the invasion he sent a letter to the Secretary of State dated 
at Fernandina, March 28, 1812. He reported the success of his 
activities up to that time and described instructions he had given 
Commodore Campbell to employ certain naval action off St. 
Augustine. “This request is in conformity to that part of my in- 
structions that related to pre-occupy,” he wrote, and then con- 
cluded with the assurance: “Make my respects to the President, 
and inform him that I hope so to complete my mission as to meet 
his unqualified approbation.”** 

Some days later Mathews returned to the vicinity of St. Augus- 
tine where he established headquarters at Moosa Old Fort, a 
garrison about two and one half miles north of the capital. The 
fort was originally built in 1738 as a refuge for fugitive slaves 
whose liberation was granted by the Spaniards in territorial 
Florida. From there on April 16 he dictated a special report to 
President Madison, filled with glowing terms of self-satisfaction. 
“The commission with which I am trusted is now I flatter myself, 
fast approaching to a close & I fondly hope in such a manner as 
will be satisfactory to you & honorable & advantageous to our 
common country, the constituted authorities of E. Florida having 
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ceded to the U. States through their Commissioner all the late 
Province.”** 

He then summarized the difficulties he had encountered in 
supporting the revolution, reminded Madison of the invaluable 
timber lands that had now fallen into American possession, and 
commended the various officers and soldiers for their part in the 
support of the revolution. Then he once again justified the 
course of his own action: 


I have not in any instance commited the honor of government or 
my own reputation, by any act—nor have I pursued any clandestine 
means to accomplish the objects of my mission with any subject of E. 
Florida. The applications were made to me to know on what terms 
the Government would receive them, to which I gave such replys as 
were justified by my instructions, & in every instance I confer'd with 
men whose rank in society was respectable.*® 


It is clear through both these letters that Mathews acted under 
direct orders of the President; nor did he hesitate to remind the 
administration of that fact. Between the time these two letters 
were written, and probably before either of them reached Wash- 
ington, it had been decided to replace Mathews and disavow 
his conduct in East Florida. 

Reports from all quarters poured into the national capital in- 
forming the administration of the all too successful revolution. 
All attested to the machinations of Mathews. Among the in- 
formants was Augustus Foster, the British minister, whose curt 
note asked for the restoration of the occupied territory and the 
punishment of Mathews and others whose co-operation had made 
the occupation possible. Foster had informed his government 
on April 2 of what had happened at Amelia Island.*? 

Events were shaping rapidly, and in all parts of the nation 
there were signs that war with Great Britain was imminent. The 
administration had played the silent role long enough with 
Mathews and was now forced to come into the open against 
him. Secretary of State Monroe conveyed the administration’s 
viewpoints in a letter to General Mathews written on April 4, 
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1812. Immediately he referred to the President’s attitude towards 
Mathews’ assignment, declaring that the measures the general 
had employed in obtaining possession of Amelia Island and other 
parts of East Florida were “not authorized by the law of the 
United States, or the instructions founded on it, under which 
you have acted.”** 

Monroe reminded Mathews of the two contingencies under 
which the law permitted him to act and pointed out that neither 
authorized the nation to wrest the province forcibly from Spain. 
The secretary compared the actions in East Florida with similar 
circumstances in West Florida, but pointed out that in the latter 
case an internal rebellion actually existed. In repudiating the 
general's conduct, Monroe must have realized finally the position 
in which Mathews had been placed by the administration, for he 
attempted to assuage the general somewhat. He stated: 


In communicating to you these sentiments of the Executive on the 
measures you have lately adopted for taking possession of East Florida, 
I add, with pleasure, that the utmost confidence is reposed in your 
integrity and zeal to promote the welfare of your country. To that zeal 
the error into which you have fallen is imputed. But in consideration 
of the part which you have taken; which differs so essentially from 
that contemplated and authorized by the Government, and contradicts 
so entirely the principles on which it has uniformly and sincerely 
acted, you will be sensible of the necessity of discontinuing the service 
in which you have been employed. 

You will, therefore, consider your powers as revoked on the receipt 
of this letter. The new duties to be performed will be transferred to 
the Governor of Georgia, to whom instructions will be given on all the 
circumstances to which it may be proper, at the present juncture, to 
call his attention.*® 


A private letter to Mathews accompanied this official one. A 
draft of the letter, obviously in Monroe’s hand, dated April 4, 
1812, unaddressed and unsigned, is among other Monroe letters 
in the State Department papers in the National Archives. In this 
note Monroe alluded to the responsibility of the administration 
in the affair of East Florida, expressed his pain at the necessity 


48 Monroe to Mathews, April 4, 1812, in American State Papers, Foreign Rela- 
tions, II, 572. 49 Tbid. 
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of disagreeing with Mathews, but reassured Mathews of the con- 
fidence the administration maintained in his patriotism, integrity, 
and zeal. However, he reminded Mathews of the law of 1794 
which, Monroe stated, “forbids such procedure under severe pen- 
alties. I have thought it improper to mention this fact in an 
official letter to you, but it is one which had its weight in the 
part which the government had taken.” 

The act referred to was one of June 5, 1794. It specified that 
for such offenses against the neutrality laws as Mathews had 
committed there should be penalties of fine and imprisonment 
not to exceed three thousand dollars and three years respectively. 
The thought suggests itself that the reference to this law might 
have been meant as a threat to keep Mathews quiet. Mathews, 
for the time being at least, merely thanked Monroe for his personal 
letter. 

More than a month later the letter reached General Mathews. 
Meanwhile he had been pushing forward his piecemeal occupa- 
tion of the province and was at the time employed in negotiations 
to take possession of St. Augustine. He was near there when the 
crushing news reached him. For another six weeks he bore in 
silence his chagrin because of his repudiation, pondering the 
course he should take. Finally, on June 22, 1812, he dictated a 
letter to Secretary of State Monroe.*' With measured forbear- 
ance Mathews suggested that if he cared to publish confidential 
instructions and conversations, he could convince an impartial 
public that he had not exceeded his powers, nor would his char- 
acter and reputation suffer from the oppression of presidential 
power that had been directed toward him. 

Mathews refrained, however, from exposing the administration, 
believing that it was highly important that the President should 
receive all possible and undivided support in the crisis facing 
the nation, as well as in the coming presidential election. As slight 
retaliation he threatened joining forces with the British, but 
definitely indicated that he expected to aid the people of East 
Florida in their struggle “for a free and equal government.” 

50 Draft of letter, unsigned, Washington, April 4, 1812, in Department of State, 
Miscellaneous Letters, XVI. 


51 Mathews to Monroe, June 22, 1812, in General Records, Department of State, 
Territorial Papers, Florida, II, January-December, 1812. 52 Tbid. 
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Other studies have pointed up the importance of this letter in 
justifying Mathews’ actions in East Florida.** His feelings in the 
points covered cannot be doubted." The unedited text follows: 


East Florida near St Augustine June 22—1812 
Sir 

I received your letter of the 4th of April the 9th May, wherein you 
informed me that the President of the United States had revoked my 
appointment as Commissioner to the Florida’s and that my proceed- 
ings had met his disapprobation. 

If I thought myself justifiable in exposing to public view confidential 
instructions, and conversations I have no doubt I could justify my 
conduct to an impartial public & make it very evident that I have not 
in any instance exceeded my powers, but was I warranted to make 
such an exposition, the good of my Country at present forbids it; 
for I think it highly improper at the present crisis to do any act that 
would lessen or injure the President in the opinion of his fellow citi- 
zens, or in the approaching Election. The good of our country may 
require all his influence aided by the best of our citizens—nor am I 
fearfull from the rectitude of my conduct & the real interest I take in 
the welfare of my country that my character will suffer much in the 
opinion of my fellow citizens from the frowns or oppression of Presi- 
dential power exercised towards me on the present occasion. 

I think it does not require the torturing of words or constructions as 
relative to this business for me to infer that the President does not 
think my Country will have any occasion for my Services in the ap- 
proaching crisis of affairs—’though I think that of being ready to de- 
fend the rights & liberties of my Country at the risque of life, & for- 
tune the most Honorable & laudable sentiment that can actuate a free 
citizen.—I will not on the present occasion disturb the Presidents pur- 
suits by any effort of mine to render that Service but content myself 
by tendering them to the people of East Florida now contending for 
the rights of citizenship, and for a free, and equal government;—you 
will please to accept my thanks for the expression of friendship & es- 
teem contained in your private letter.— 

I am Dear Sir with Esteem 
and respect your real friend 
signed Geo Mathews 
Honble James Monroe 
Secretary of State. 
53 Pratt, Expansionists of 1812, 114. 
54 Cooper, Secret Acts, Resolutions, and Instructions, 18. 
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As time went on, Mathews’ resentment grew to a point where 
he could no longer remain silent. In due time he learned from 
his secretary, Colonel Ralph Isaacs, who had recently returned 
from Washington, that the administration was bent on keeping 
the East Florida territory that Mathews had gained, in spite of 
the latter’s repudiation. Isaacs claimed sometime later that he 
had been “partly instrumental in preventing Mathews from pub- 
lishing ‘much of what is call’d “back stairs” instruction & appro- 
bation—the letters advising your [Monroe’s] Depart. of all his 
proceedings, etc.,’ but he added that ‘the Genls. patriotism co- 
operated with my exertions.” 

Isaacs had also been instructed to interview Mathews and 
assure him that the administration believed that Mathews had 
acted from the purest motives and he should not feel too con- 
cerned over his repudiation. 

It was undoubtedly this information that instilled determina- 
tion into Mathews to seek vindication. Soon after writing his 
letter to Monroe late in June, the general set out for the capital 
“where, he was said to have remarked, he'd ‘be dam‘d if he did 
not blow them all up.’”** In late July he stopped at the home of 
his friend Senator Crawford in Lexington, Georgia. The senator 
had more or less sympathized with Mathews throughout the re- 
cent action taken by the administration. He wrote a note to 
Secretary Monroe on April 19, even before Mathews knew of 
his own dismissal, observing that “Poor old Mathews, I am fearful 
will die of mortification & resentment when he is made sensible 
of the utmost extent of his disappointment.” 

The two friends discussed the administration’s decision and 
concluded that the exposure of John Henry’s letters was the 
reason for the failure of the administration to support Mathews.** 
Soon after, Crawford wrote to Monroe about the visit, stating 
“The Genl. believes . . . that the disavowal of his arrangement 
was entirely the result of Henry’s discovery, and he is not very 
singular in that opinion in this country, so far as I have been able 


to collect public opinion.” 


55 Pratt, Expansionists of 1812, 114 n. 56 [bid.. 115. 
57 Green, “The Public Life of William Harris Crawford, 1807-1825,” 43. 

58 Adams, History of the United States, V1, 240-41. 

59 Pratt, Expansionists of 1812, 114-15. 
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The same belief was held by Colonel Isaacs, who recalled the 
conversations he had had in Washington. Then it was stated 
to him that when circumstances that had made necessary the 
repudiation should pass away the administration would renew 
operations in East Florida." 

General Mathews continued his journey northward and in the 
company of Colonel Isaacs and another officer reached Augusta 
on the evening of July 24.°' Worn out by oppression and taken 
ill with a recurrent attack of malarial fever which he had con- 
tracted in Florida, he died in Augusta on August 30, 1812, at the 
age of seventy-three. 

Not long after, when the policy of the continued occupation of 
East Florida was being debated in the Senate, General Mathews’ 
name was brought up for vindication. Attempts were being made 
to investigate the direct role of the administration in respect to 
the East Florida revolution and subsequent occupation of the 
area by federal forces. William Hunter, senator from Rhode Is- 
land, declared before the Senate in secret session on February 
2, 1813: 

Instead of imputing exclusive blame to this unfortunate and meri- 
torious officer, I cannot but believe that he thought he acted with per- 
fect good faith to the government; strictly in virtue of his private, if 
not public instructions—and that he counted not only on the support 
but the applause of government. Cruelly disappointed in the result, 
he conceived that he had just cause of complaint—he considered him- 
self the victim of a temporising, vacillating, insidious policy.™ 

Then the senator turned toward Senator Crawford and asked: 
“Did not Mathews die with such sentiments trembling to the 
very last on his lips? The averment of his honor and his inno- 
cence, the tergiversation and pusilanimity of his employers. Was 
he not hurrying on to Washington literally for his vindication; 
when fortunately for those he had it in his power to expose, death 
arrested his course.” 

Throughout the affair in East Florida General Mathews en- 
deavored to act in what seemed to him the best way to bring 


60 Cox, “The Border Missions of General George Mathews,” 333. 

61 Niles’ Register ( Baltimore, 1811-1849), II (1812), 399. 

62 William Hunter, Speech in Secret Session of the Senate of the United States, 
Feb. 2d, 1813 ( Newport, R. L., 1813), 30. 63 Ibid. 
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about the acquisition of the territory. It is clear that no officer 
of the United States would have been able to carry out the assign- 
ment commissioned to General Mathews without some assurance 
from administrative circles. That Mathews possessed these assur- 
ances to bolster his orders has been proved through his own 
writings. Final action by naval and military commanders in the 
East Florida area in their support of the revolution was predicated 
on assurances beyond mere transmittal of orders. 

The conduct of General Mathews drew comments from diverse 
sources and international circles. Political friends and fellow 
officers rallied to his support during his darkest hours. Finally, 
when his actions were discovered to parallel closely the subversive 
activities of Great Britain, the administration determined to dis- 
avow his acts only through fear of facing accusations similar to 
those laid at the door of another. 

General Mathews carried to the grave much of the evidence 
that might serve to explain his debatable conduct. But even 
without such conclusive testimony it seems reasonably clear that 
he was the victim of a vacillating administration whose dictates 
he had served faithfully according to his own lights. As the 
sequel proved, he served far too well for his own future repu- 
tation. 








Book Reviews 


The Florida of the Inca: A history of the Adelantado, Hernando de 
Soto, Governor and Captain General of the kingdom of Florida, 
and of other heroic Spanish and Indian cavaliers, written by the 
Inca, Garcilaso de la Vega, an officer of His Majesty and a native 
of the great city of Cuzco, capital of the realms and provinces of 
Peru. Translated and edited by John Grier Varner and Jeannette 
Johnson Varner. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1951. Pp. 
xlv, 655. End maps, frontispiece. $7.50.) 


Although The Florida of the Inca appeared in print in 1605, it was 
not until 1951 that a complete translation into English was published. 
John Grier Varner and Jeannette Johnson Varner, the translators, who 
have done a superb job, have based their rendition on the Lisbon 
edition of 1605 and the reprint of this edition published in Madrid 
in 1723 under the editorship of Andres Gonzalez Barcia Carballido y 
Zuniga who, for this enterprise, used the pseudonym “Gabriel Daza 
de Cardenas.” 

The Florida of the Inca is a misleading title since the Inca never 
saw Florida and the adventure story which he relates is that of the 
ill-starred Hernando de Soto. Garcilaso de la Vega, the Inca, was 
the son of a Spanish conquistador and an Indian princess of the legiti- 
mate line of rulers of the Inca Empire. This line had been dethroned 
by the monarch who met and was conquered by Francisco Pizarro. 
Garcilaso’s first twenty years were spent in Cuzco, Peru; at the death 
of his father, he left for Spain where he sought recognition for his 
parent’s rather questionable services to the crown. To further his 
fortunes he even entered the army, and only after repeated rebuffs 
and disappointments, he retired to Cordova, Spain, to enjoy, not too 
uncomfortably, the life of a scholar. 

In the opinion of the translators, the Inca became intrigued with 
the story of de Soto as early as 1567. The expedition of the latter 
through Florida and the southeastern portion of the North American 
continent was one of the most ambitiously planned and dismally 
executed enterprises of the Spanish conquistadores, and a number of 
eyewitnesses of de Soto's fiasco were still alive. The Inca used excerpts 
from the manuscripts of two of them, Juan Coles and Alonso de Car- 
mona, but the core of his narrative is the tale of a Spanish cavalier 
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whom he calls “My Author” and for whom, he insists, he is nothing 
but the scribe. Although the name of “My Author” is never revealed, 
it is generally thought that he was Gonzalo Silvestre of Herrera de 
Alcantara, a member of de Soto’s company. 

The Florida of the Inca proceeds with the measured pace of the 
expedition itself. It relates all varieties of detail. “My Author” must 
have had a prodigious memory, a vivid imagination, or both. The 
Inca interpolates frequent homilies of approval or disapproval, and 
often goes off on the tangent of a good story leaving de Soto to 
flounder undescribed through the Florida swamps. The most delight- 
ful parts of the narrative are those events told with a bland innocence 
which cause one to suspect that the tongue of the Inca is tucked cozily 
against his cheek; for example, the story of the soldier who was so 
brave and courageous that he disliked all victories that were not his 
own or the case of the Cuban natives so “vicious and slothful” that 
they “hanged themselves one morning at dawn” to avoid working in 
the mines. One comes to watch for these subtle passages and in- 
wardly thanks the translators that their nuance has not been lost. 

Throughout the account the Inca reiterates his racial origin. He 
is proud of his mother’s people in spite of labored humility, and 
obviously he considers that the Indian, given equal skills and weapons, 
would hold his own with any Spaniard sent against him. In fact, one 
feels that the Inca is inclined to relish the impotence of the Spaniard 
when deprived of his horses, his greyhounds, and his armor. At one 
point, afraid of gilding the lilies of his race, the Inca devotes a chapter 
to explanation. “My Author,” he declares, demands that he write 
thus because it is the truth even though contrary to the conventional 
concept of Indian people. 

The crisis of the de Soto venture came when the conquistador de- 
cided to quell a rumored mutiny by turning inland and avoiding the 
designated meeting with Diego Maldonado at the port of Achusi. 
From then on the expedition was lost and de Soto himself a man 
without orderly purpose. Had the commander sought and accepted 
the advice of trusted captains, his destruction might have been avoided. 
“But,” piously admonishes the Inca, “let him who flees from seeking 
and accepting advice not hope to succeed.” 

After the commander is dead and the handful of survivors have 
reached Mexico, the Inca winds up the story by telling something of 
their later exploits and especially giving due credit to the religious. 
Throughout the narrative he lamented on occasion that more baptisms 
had not taken place. 


Winter Park, Florida KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
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Behold Virginia! The Fifth Crown; Being the Trials, Adventures, & | 
Disasters of the First Families of Virginia, the rise of the Grandees, 
& the eventual Triumph of the Common & Uncommon Sort in 
the Revolution. By George F. Willison. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1951. Pp. xii, 422. End maps, notes, bib- 
liography. $4.75.) 


Virginia, the English philosopher Alfred North Whitehead has re- 
minded us, is a symbol for romance throughout the English-speaking 
world, a state which has been “ever true to its origin and steeped its 
history in romance . . . which like a silver thread unites earth to 
the blue heaven above.” In his new book on the settlement of Vir- 
ginia George F. Willison not only scrutinizes the symbol and questions 
the steeping; he even attempts to cut the silver thread. 

To the task of describing a colony that was mismanaged, misunder- 
stood, and starved, this former Rhodes scholar and professor of Latin 
and Greek at St. John’s College has devoted considerable insight and 
energy; no other volume in recent years has better synthesized the 
Old Dominion story. If there is little here that Alexander Brown, 
Charles Andrews, P. S. Flippin, P. A. Bruce, Wesley Frank Craven, 
and T. J. Wertenbaker have not told us of Virginia’s history, there is 
a freshness, a sense of the inherently dramatic that makes this com- 
panion volume to Willison’s Saints and Strangers (which told of the 
Pilgrim settlement in New England) its equal from both a literary 
and historical point of view. 

Let no one doubt it: this is a crisp, tightly knit, well-documented 
account of a critical area during a period that has been badly neglected 
by American historians. The twenty-eight chapters carry us from the 
docks in East London from which the Sarah Constant, Goodspeed, 
and Discovery set sail for Jamestown to the public reading of the 
Declaration of Independence on July 8, 1776. Twenty pages of notes 
and an adequate five-page selective bibliography add much to the 
usefulness of the volume. A difficult job has been done well. 

Had this book appeared a generation ago, it might have been 
classed as “debunking”; for certainly it endeavors to delve into the 
unromantic crannies of colonialism. Occasionally Mr. Willison lets 
his flair for flamboyancy outdo his historical judgment, as when he 
says the Virginia records reach “almost to the point of madness, as 
in Captain John Smith’s account of his exploits,” or, “That Smith some- 
how survived his almost incredible follies of the next few months is 
the miracle of his life.” Indeed, the word “miracle” occurs often 
enough in Behold Virginia! to risk becoming a cliché—and if there is 
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one thing so skillful a writer as Mr. Willison might try to avoid, it 
would be the cliché. 

The character sketches (of Newport, Dale, and Berkeley in par- 
ticular) are the book’s high points, and the story of the Tobacco 
Rebellion is artfully reconstructed. This is primarily a study of 
seventeenth-century politics and economics, with well-known material 
on the eighteenth century thrown in as a bonus. The combination of 
the research scholar and journalist give to Mr. Willison’s writings a 
unique flavor that satisfies both the professional historian and the 
general reader; this is what the author of the dust jacket must have 
had in mind when he spoke of Mr. Willison’s “unflagging gusto.” To 
our often overspecialized profession he brings assurance that we must 
not only seek out the truth, but also make it readable. If there were 
no more than this to recommend the study (and there is), it would 
be well worth our perusal. 


Washington and Lee University MarsHALL W. FisHwick 


Liberty and Property. By R. V. Coleman. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1951. Pp. xiii, 606. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 


Mr. Coleman, the editor of the Dictionary of American History, has 
written a history, at once scholarly and fascinating, of what he calls 
the “Fabulous century in which the United States was born, 1664- 
1765.” It follows his first book, entitled The First Frontier, which deals 
with colonial beginnings. 

There are thirty-one chapters of varying length, some with alluring 
titles, such as “Patents and Pirates,” “Brotherly Love,” “An Angry God,” 
and “Skins and Slaves.” Twenty-eight full-page maps and sixty-two 
illustrations, including many portraits as well as exterior and interior 
views of colonial homes, serve to clarify the narrative and enhance 
the interest. 

The bibliography is placed at the end, full references being given 
for each chapter. The book is well indexed. 

The story moves swiftly and with great skill in transition and the 
handling of chronology. Throughout Mr. Coleman is concerned with 
individuals, not only men and women of prominence, but a host of 
lesser men and women whose names, characters, and activities one 
never meets in the usual narrative. By this method, by the use of 
frequent quotations from original sources, and by the wealth of detail 
about special incidents and movements the tale takes on color and 
reality. People and the times come alive. 
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Mr. Coleman writes at length of the settlement of the Carolinas, 
of Pennsylvania, that “Holy Experiment,” and of Georgia; of the rise 
of the various colonial industries and of slavery; of the hinterland and 
the coming of the Scotch-Irish, Germans, and other immigrants and 
of the various religious sects which they introduced; of “Able Men 
and Fine Homes” and of the homes and manners of the common folk; 
of the troubles over quitrents, land patents and policies; of the growth 
of the power of the colonial assemblies and the frequent conflicts with 
the royal governors; and finally and more briefly of the “Sons of Lib- 
erty” and the efforts at colonial union. 

Far more space and emphasis than is usual in such a single volume 
on the period is given to the frontier, including Louisiana and the 
Southwest, to the fur traders, to the Indians and the many conflicts 
which developed between them and the English, French, and Spanish 
in exploration, trade, and settlement. The struggle for the Ohio, for 
example, is developed in great detail. Piracy and especially the con- 
nection between the pirates and colonial leaders and governors are 
also more fully treated than in the usual narrative. Again the stories 
are told vividly and with the same use of names and detail. 

On the other hand, certain subjects are treated somewhat more 
briefly than is customary, among others the place of the colonies in 
England’s imperial policy. In a work with the title Liberty and 
Property one might expect also to find more attention given to the 
development of the political theories underlying the Revolution and 
to individuals and groups who helped to spread them among the 
people, such as John Wise and Jonathan Mayhew of Massachusetts. 
In his account of the Great Awakening Mr. Coleman confines himself 
largely to its more spectacular aspects. He says little or nothing of 
the democracy implicit in Whitefield’s teachings; of the controversies 
over liberty, democratic procedures, and taxation without representa- 
tion which the schisms in the Congregational churches and Presby- 
terian Synod aroused; or of the spread of the New Light preachers 
into the back country of the South with the establishment of schools, 
missions, and churches, the consequent conflicts with the government 
in Virginia and the insistence upon religious liberty and all the rights 
of Englishmen. 

Nor does Mr. Coleman discuss at any length the political and judi- 
cial disabilities of those living in the back country and the methods 
by which the tidewater controlled the assemblies and courts. 

Such matters as these were of some significance in the development 
of the emotions and concepts which were at work before 1765. 
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Yet these are minor criticisms. The book remains one of the most 
able and stirring on this period of American history. It brings to- 
gether the latest knowledge in special fields with great skill in synthesis, 
with literary ability, and with rare appreciation of what will awake 
and hold the reader's interest. It is to be hoped that Mr. Coleman 
will continue the series. 


Durham, N. C. Auice M. BALpwIn 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume IV, 1 October 1780 to 24 
February 1781. Edited by Julian P. Boyd, Lyman H. Butterfield, 
and Mina R. Bryan. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xxxviii, 702. Illustrations. $10.00.) 


The present volume of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, covering only 
five months of his two years as governor of Virginia, provides ample 
evidence of the burden of paper work that fell daily upon the execu- 
tive, and most of his letters and memoranda are in his own hand- 
writing. Volume III spans the first fifteen months of his two terms, 
but Jefferson stated shortly after the British raid on Richmond that 
“the letters and records of the Executive were the greater part lost” 
in that disaster at the close of the year 1780. What has survived 
affords nevertheless that wealth of detail which Jefferson students are 
accustomed to expect. Of the 905 items in Volume IV, 372 are com- 
munications written by Jefferson, 478 addressed to him; the balance 
are state papers and letters between other correspondents. Scholars 
will be grateful for the large number of letters to Jefferson printed 
in full. Undoubtedly the editorial problem of selecting documents 
for calendar entries only is often difficult within the allotment of space 
that must be observed. The editors’ sound judgment in omission of 
routine papers with repetitious detail is exemplified by their note on 
the file of contingent fund vouchers in the Virginia State Archives 
(p. 445n). 

These five months were a period of almost continuous crisis in Vir- 
ginia, and conditions would worsen before they improved and cul- 
minated in victory at Yorktown. Military affairs held top priority in 
the state administration. Preparedness, with lack of men and arms 
and supplies, was the compelling order of business as the British 
campaign through the Carolinas approached the southern border of 
the Old Dominion. French naval aid was still a doubtful factor. 
How much reinforcement could Virginia afford to send to the Ameri- 
can army under Greene without rendering her own situation more 
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desperate? When would help be forthcoming from Washington in 
the North? The latter question was forcefully raised by Horatio Gates, 
February 2, 1781, in what he called “the Letter of One Chess Player 
to Another, not the Letter of General Gates, To Governor Jefferson.” 
The only military action during this period of suspense was Arnold's 
advance up the James and his sacking of Richmond. Since the failure 
to stop this raid was blamed upon Jefferson years later by political 
enemies seeking to vilify his character, the editors have incorporated 
a group of “Documents Relating to the British Invasions in 1781” 
written at various times from the events (including Tarleton’s raid in 
May) to 1816. The editorial notes with historical criticism of the 
documents add up to a substantial defense of Jefferson’s conduct. His 
correspondence with Steuben, who took command of the Continental 
troops in Virginia in November, 1780, is among the most engaging in 
this volume. When European military practice ran counter to Ameri- 
can custom and local feeling, Steuben’s impulse was to force the 
issue; Jefferson's role was astutely to acknowledge the difficulties and 
to find the most expedient accommodation for a much-needed general. 

The morale of both soldier and civilian is abundantly and realis- 
tically portrayed. Charles Dick reported from Fredericksburg that 
“the Gentlemen of this Town and even the Ladys have very spiritedly 
attended at the Gunnery and assisted to make up already above 
20000 Cartridges with Bullets.” Bad news, however, was more preva- 
lent. Disaffection was rampant in the southern counties that lay 
athwart the retreating American army. Desertion was widespread. 
James Innes maintained that the people of Tidewater Virginia were 
loyal but fearful of attack. Speaking from experience elsewhere in 
the war, he observed that “the feelings of the man, may in a fatal 
moment, swallow up the sentiments of the patriot.” The contrast 
between the well-equipped British soldier and the destitute, almost 
naked, American called forth bitter comments on the lack of support 
by Congress and the states. But the undependability of militia in the 
face of adversity provoked universal complaint from the commander- 
in-chief on down the line. Washington testified that he had never 
found the militia or raw troops “fit for the real business of fighting”; 
and Edward Stevens stated the case in cruder but more picturesque 
phraseology: “Militia wont do. Their greatest Study is to Rub through 
their Tower [Tour] of Duty with whole Bones.” The editors’ momen- 
tary loss of restraint in paying tribute to the blunt eloquence of this 
patriot and others like him needs no apology (p. 564n). 

By European standards war in the eighteenth century was conducted 
by gentlemen whose code of honor took cognizance of the “law of 
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nations” set forth by Vattel. Jefferson’s application of it in issues that 
arose with the British over paroles, treatment of prisoners, and rights 
of civilians bespeaks the Age of Enlightenment. It is evident from 
the Papers that the principles of civilized warfare were a source of 
moral strength, although the common soldier’s daily existence received 
slight consideration. In observing that the soldier of today obtains 
his rightful share of benefits and creature comforts, it appears on the 
other hand that the heritage of law and justice among nations at war 
is maintained more precariously in the twentieth century than in the 
eighteenth. 

In writing to Jefferson on their mutual interest in meteorological 
data John Page declared discerningly: “I know your Love of Study 
and Retirement must strongly solicit you to leave the Hurry, Bustle, 
and Nonsense your station daily exposes you to.” Jefferson had already 
received Marbois’ queries concerning Virginia which provided the 
incentive for the Notes on the State of Virginia, written after he se- 
cured temporary “retirement.” His election as a councilor of the 
American Philosophical Society in February, 1781, may well have 
recalled to mind Page’s remark. But these pleasant pursuits had to 
be postponed. Jefferson was still a war governor and the future of 
the Confederation as well as his native state was at stake. It is often 
overlooked that at the nadir of Virginia’s struggle for independence 
Governor Jefferson dispatched to Congress the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly offering to cede her western lands provided the other 
states would do likewise. “This single event,” Jefferson stated, “could 
it take place shortly, would overweigh every success which the enemy 
have hitherto obtained and render desperate the hopes to which those 
successes have given birth.” The editorial commentary following the 
text of the resolutions (pp. 388-90) is another of the excellent historical 
essays we expect to find in each volume of the Papers. 


Institute of Early American Lester J. CAPPON 
History and Culture 


Jefferson and His Time. Volume II, Jefferson and the Rights of Man. 
By Dumas Malone. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1951. 
Pp. xxix, 523. Illustrations, bibliography, appendices. $6.00. ) 


Professor Malone in this volume carries his study of Jefferson from 
1784 to the end of 1792. This represents an alteration of his original 
scheme to devote the second volume of his biography to the period 
1784-1801. Justification of this alteration rests upon the author's con- 
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victions that the complexity of events transpiring between 1784 and 
1792, the vastness of available materials covering the history of the 
period, and the public’s apparent willingness to absorb five rather 
than four volumes of biography of one of its noblest citizens warrants 
redesigning the total work. In view of the quality of the two books 
now in print, one can raise no serious objections to the addition of a 
fifth one to the series. 

Whereas the setting for Jefferson the Virginian lay in America, the 
stage for this study is in two worlds, the old and the new. About one 
half of the book deals with Jefferson at Paris, Versailles, and London, 
and the other half with Jefferson at New York and Philadelphia—a 
richer and more colorful setting, observed the author, than Monti- 
cello, Williamsburg, and Richmond. In terms of time, the division 
is unequal, for the author devotes the first half of the book to the 
five years abroad and the second half to the three years in America. 
The reviewer agrees with the biographer that the eight and one half 
years treated possess biographical unity in spite of the diversity of 
the settings, in as much as Jefferson during these years occupied him- 
self, officially at least, with foreign affairs. 

Professor Malone correctly observes that the years abroad present 
difficulties in viewing the whole man, for Jefferson not only engaged 
in the routine activities of a public officer and diplomat, but he also 
found time to travel, and to maintain close friendships with French- 
men, with fellow-Americans, and with other foreigners in the French 
capital. Political barriers, the author notes, imposed no social bar- 
riers, and his years in France represent some of Jefferson’s most re- 
warding in terms of private friendship. Indeed, the author concludes, 
Jefferson was better able to do as he pleased and be the kind of a 
man he wished to be than ever again during his tenure of public office. 

The establishment of the United States under the constitution of 
1787 and the outbreak of the French Revolution were the two most 
important events of the period in the western world, and Jefferson 
interested himself vitally in each of these movements. Jefferson 
viewed his age with the eyes of an enlightened liberal and with the 
conviction that men should be set free and kept free in order to achieve 
progress toward perfectibility in the light of an ever-expanding knowl- 
edge. Combining idealism with opportunism, Jefferson emerged as 
a statesman who could approve both the French Revolution (a liberat- 
ing movement) and the erection of the United States upon the con- 
stitution of 1787 (a movement looking toward the centralization of 
political power). Professor Malone at this point contradicts the vener- 
able, though apparently unfounded, charge that Jefferson played a 
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major role in initiating the French Revolution; nothing in the record 
will support the contention that Jefferson overtly or covertly gave 
comfort to the advocates of violent revolution in any age. 

The French Revolution did not emerge as a major issue in American 
politics during these years. The great political struggle of the first 
Washington administration turned upon domestic, not foreign issues. 
The author correctly contends that the feud between Washington’s 
two chief secretaries would have emerged had there been no revolu- 
tion in France. Professor Malone asserts that one must assume from 
the records that Jefferson sympathized with the efforts of those who 
strove to create a more perfect union for America and that no basis 
exists for charges of disloyalty either to Washington or to the consti- 
tution. Certain political trends fostered by Hamilton, however, deeply 
disturbed Jefferson, for he considered them reactionary. Jefferson’s 
chief opposition rested upon moral and political grounds, although he 
distrusted the financial and industrial economy envisaged by his dis- 
tinguished colleague. The fundamental reason why Jefferson sought 
to frustrate Hamilton, Dr. Malone thinks, was Jefferson’s opposition 
to despotism and his unquenchable faith in the ability of man to 
rule himself. 

Although the first clash between the two secretaries arose over 
foreign issues, the author concludes that Jefferson developed the 
main lines of his policy while yet in France. To term this policy 
pro-French or anti-British represents a misreading of Jefferson; a 
more accurate characterization of his policy would be pro-American. 
The author, correctly, I think, regards Hamilton as clearly the earlier 
and grosser offender against official proprieties in spite of the fact that 
Hamilton and his partisans, then and since, sought to create a different 
impression. See for example Henry Cabot Lodge, Alexander Hamilton 
(Boston, 1883). Nathan Schachner in his Alexander Hamilton (New 
York and London, 1946), however, displays a view not foreign to that 
of Professor Malone. 

The author believes that his examination of the workings of Wash- 
ington’s first administration has resulted in correcting a number of 
continuing misapprehensions respecting the president and his relations 
with department heads and concerning the processes of policy formu- 
lation. He sees, for example, the maintenance of Jefferson’s close 
personal ties with Washington. He notes also that the Treasury 
Department which dwarfed the Department of State as an adminis- 
trative organ enjoyed procedural advantages in the Congress. These 
facts provided opportunities for Hamilton to forward his designs while 
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at the same time they operated to restrict Jefferson’s influence in larger 
matters of policy. 

The author confesses to revisions of his own attitudes toward the 
other principals in the unfolding drama of political conflict. In his 
judgment Washington gained in stature as a result of his fresh exami- 
nation of the available materials while Hamilton came out worse than 
he had expected. Professor Malone admits, however, that the written 
record might fail to reveal the personal charm of Hamilton. The third 
revision of judgment is that the author is convinced now that Hamil- 
ton, more than any other major American statesman of his time, 
lusted after personal and national power. Finally, the author now 
wonders how Jefferson, under Hamilton's provocation, maintained an 
impersonal attitude and checked his anger for so long a period. 
Jefferson, the author points out, did not become a politican while in 
France nor during the early years of his secretaryship. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Malone indicates his surprise at how little Jefferson participated 
directly in partisan politics. The author revises the generally accepted 
tradition of Jefferson as a politician and asserts that this legend is 
largely unwarranted and the creation of Hamilton and his partisans. 
Professor Malone does, however, note that one of Jefferson's weak- 
nesses of character was a quality of politeness which led on occasions 
to the appearance of deception. Dr. Malone observes also that this 
appearance of deception resulted from Jefferson’s extreme distaste for 
personal controversy. Actually, the author suggests, Jefferson was 
more disposed to battle for principles than for his own personal 
interests and perhaps this represents the secret of his eventual success. 

The sources for this study are extensive and the author lists them 
in a critical bibliography. It has become fashionable in recent years 
among some circles to make a show of independence from secondary 
materials. Dr. Malone, commendably, makes no such show. The 
reading of his book along with the notes reveals a heavy dependence 
upon the work of other researchers; indeed, this constitutes a notable 
aspect of the study under review. It must be said that the author 
has used these materials as well as the primary sources critically; he 
has been generous in his acknowledgment of indebtedness to the 
ever-growing group of Jefferson scholars. The present writer when 
he reviewed the first volume of this study wished for a more felicitous 
style of expression. It seems to him that this second volume reveals 
a stylistic improvement, although the author retains a simplicity of 
presentation which doubtless suits the character of the subject. The 
serious student of Jefferson will find this volume essential. Professor 
Malone's series, it now appears, will be the most important general 
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biography of Jefferson since Henry S. Randall published his Life of 
Thomas Jefferson in 1858. 


Stanford University GrorceE HARMON KNOLES 


The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860. By George Rogers Taylor. 

Volume IV, The Economic History of the United States. (New 

_ York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. xvii, 490. Maps, il- 
lustrations, bibliography, appendix. $4.50.) 


The scope of this work is broader than its title implies. The prin- 
cipal theme is the significant changes in the means of transportation in 
the United States which occurred in the period between the end of 
the War of 1812 and the eve of the Civil War and their profound 
effects upon the entire economic life of the country. The United 
States in 1815 had an agrarian merchant-capitalist economy which 
was dependent upon foreign trade and European markets. For Ameri- 
can agriculture and industry to develop, transportation facilities had 
to be improved in order to move persons and goods cheaper and faster. 
A movement began, therefore, to link the chief commercial centers 
by means of turnpikes. The War of 1812 intensified the desire for 
improved roads; but sectional and state jealousies militated against 
the establishment of a national system of internal improvements. Turn- 
pikes failed to provide cheaper transportation over considerable dis- 
tances and, with rare exceptions, proved financially disappointing to 
investors. The phenomenal success of the Erie Canal inaugurated 
the canal era. But the high cost of construction and maintenance of 
the canals, the uncertainty of their services owing to droughts and 
floods, and their frequent inability to pay their way dampened popular 
enthusiasm for them. Steam power applied to transportation on the 
rivers and lakes and on the ocean contributed to the growth of eco- 
nomic life; but what was most needed was cheap, fast, and flexible 
transportation on land. The steam railroads provided this; and by 
1860 the railroad had triumphed over all other competing forms of 
transportation. 

The author gives a detailed account of each of these revolutionary 
changes in the methods of transportation. He recounts the construc- 
tion and financing of roads, canals, steamboats, and railroads both by 
private and public funds and the technical improvements involved in 
the development of each of these devices of transportation. Particular 
attention is given to the way in which each of these agencies of trans- 
portation lowered the costs and speeded up the movement of goods 
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and persons; and how each new method of transportation encountered 
fierce opposition from existing established means of transportation. 

The effects of the transportation revolution on the whole economic 
life of the country is then examined. The improvements in transporta- | 
tion made possible sectional specialization and division of labor; while 
changes in the technique, organization, and scale of manufactures laid 
the foundations for the industrial growth of the United States. House- 
hold manufactures began to decline in importance; and production 
for an enlarged market increased. As the domestic and factory sys- 
tems of manufacturing developed, the way of making a living was 
profoundly altered; and, under the changed conditions, the industrial 
workers began to organize. An American labor movement arose which 
endeavored to safeguard and improve the status of the workers by 
economic and political means. By 1860 the colonial-oriented American 
economy had disappeared and a national economy had taken its place. 
The dominant economic groups in the urban centers were no longer 
merchants but well-to-do businessmen. 

The author has given us a comprehensive, readable synthesis of 
these manifold far-reaching economic changes in American life. His 
work is based upon a discriminating study of both original sources 
and the best secondary treatises on various aspects of the different 
topics covered. His cautious use of statistics reflects his economic 
training and makes more significant the statistical data in the book. 
Both the historian and the economist will find this work useful and 
illuminating. 


University of Cincinnati RecrnaLp C. McGrane 


Impressions Respecting New Orleans: Diary & Sketches, 1818-1820. 
By Benjamin Henry Boneval Latrobe. Edited by Samuel Wilson, 
Jr. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xxiv, 196. 
Illustrations, appendices. $8.75.) 


Latrobe, whose name is associated with certain features of the 
National Capitol, is “generally acknowledged as the founder of the 
professional practice of architecture in the United States.” He de- 
signed a customs house for New Orleans which introduced Greek 
revival style there but was so poorly constructed it did not outlast 
its author. In the first days of 1819 a project for a waterworks for 
the city drew him to New Orleans, where he died of yellow fever in 
September of 1820. This book is composed of his notebooks extant 
for that period. 
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These materials, with some excisions, were published in pages 
152-250 of The Journal of Latrobe, with an introduction by J. H. B. 
Latrobe, New York, D. Appleton, 1905. Comes now a fresh edition 
from the manuscripts, prepared by Samuel Wilson, Jr., an architect 
in New Orleans and lecturer at the Tulane University of Louisiana. 
It is a beautiful quarto book, printed on good paper and handsomely 
embellished with reproductions of pen, pencil, and water color sketches 
and drawings by Latrobe, four of them in color. Mr. Wilson has pre- 
pared an introduction, copious notes, and an index. As bookmaking 
goes now, this book is a bargain in price and an ornament to any 
library. 

The question may be raised whether it contributes matter as well 
as beauty to a collection. The question is two-pronged: are Latrobe's 
observations valuable in the first place, and if so what does this edition 
add to the first? Latrobe himself will help us on the first point: 

To entitle a stranger to describe the character of a society, more is required 
than to have looked at it superficially, & through the medium of habits acquired 
elsewhere. More than a superficial use of the senses is even required to ascertain 
facts of which the senses are the only judges. The great fault of travelers, I was 
going to say, especially of English travelers, because we Americans have suffered 
most by their false accounts of our country, is to impose first impressions upon 
themselves and the public for the actual state of things. To determine upon the 
relative moral or political character of a community requires more time, more 
talent, & a more philosophical investigation of the history of its habits, & of those 
causes of them over which no control can be exercised, than traveling bookmakers 
possess or can command. 

It would therefore be very impertinent in me, after 10 days residence only, to 
call anything, which I may put into these brochures, by a name more decided, 
than my impressions respecting New Orleans. 

That criticism is good for travel accounts in general; in particular, 
Latrobe’s phrase which Mr. Wilson has made his title, and his funda- 
mental statement that travelers seldom have the time to give more 
than superficial study to their subject, are unfortunately still applicable 
to Latrobe even after a residence of a year and a half. We get from 
this intelligent observer a rather typical traveler's account of New 
Orleans, superior in some respects to the ordinary run of its kind. 
The passages on the market, together with the drawings and an ac- 
count headed “A Sunday in New Orleans,” form an impressionistic 
picture of the exotic mixture of colors and races and cultures that 
distinguished the town. Latrobe’s frequent presence in and around 
St. Louis Cathedral, for which he was building a clock tower, leaves 
us a report more detailed than most on worship and worshipers in 
that Catholic church. The displacement of the French by the Ameri- 
cans, cruelty to slaves, contrasting attitudes toward the Sabbath, 
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funeral customs, the dilapidation of the Place d’Armes, mosquitoes 
and mosquito bars are some of his subjects. He fortunately turned 
his attention frequently to the description of public and domestic 
architecture. Among the subjects Latrobe could have covered so 
well, but did not, might be mentioned: labor—its conditions, organiza- 
tion, wages, and so on; the realities of dealing with the politicians in 
New Orleans; who were the real powers, how did the city govern- 
ment function; and the world of such international merchants as Vin- 
cent Nolte, a close friend of the author. 

As to the relative merits of this edition and that of 1905, it can be 
said that the 1905 editor's omissions were not wholly ill-conceived. 
However, we are grateful to Mr. Wilson for restoring some sensible 
remarks on state capitals in America; a few lines on New Orleans soil; 
an avowal of Latrobe’s own religious leaning (Indifferentism); a de- 
scription of the buildings on the square; a “Farewell to the Sweets of 
Kentucky’—verse that will not please the native of that state; a pas- 
sage on bills of exchange; a trip to the Balize; and a short account of 
a typical journey from Baltimore to Wheeling, 1819-1820. There are 
more illustrations in Mr. Wilson’s book than in the older one, and they 
are much better reproduced. The editorial apparatus makes the jour- 
nal more usable. 


Duke University WiriuiaM B. HaMiLton 


History of Jackson County [Florida]. By J. Randall Stanley. (N. p.: 
Jackson County [Florida] Historical Society, 1950. Pp. [viii], 281. 
Illustrations. ) 


The story of Jackson County, Florida, as a political entity, begins 
with the first session of the Legislative Council of the new Territory 
of Florida in 1822 when the name of the first governor of the territory, 
Andrew Jackson, was bestowed upon one of the four original counties 
of the present state. The history of the county, however, runs far 
back into the prehistoric years of North America when the “Marianna 
Lowlands” were the home of a flourishing aboriginal population. The 
limestone foundation of the region is responsible for the low rolling 
hills and hollows of the area and for the fertile soil that has supported a 
vigorous agriculture from the first American settlement. 

Within months after the acquisition of the Florida territory by the 
United States in 1821, settlers from the neighboring Carolinas and 
Georgia sought this fertile land on the new southern frontier. Pioneer 
homes were erected from the trees felled to clear the land for the 
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cultivation of crops of cotton and corn. Within a few years the planta- 
tion economy and the framework of the society and politics of the 
older southern states was well established in Jackson County. 

By 1860 Jackson was one of the seven leading plantation counties 
of Florida, boasting a population of 5,306 whites and 4,903 slaves. 
Politically a stronghold of Whiggery, the planters of Jackson pro- 
moted the second bank in the territory, supported the movement for 
statehood, and approved the adoption of the constitution under which 
Florida entered the Union in 1845. In 1861 Jackson County sent to 
the Secession Convention a delegation of Constitutional Unionists 
instructed to oppose immediate withdrawal from the Union. Of the 
seven delegates in the convention who voted against the secession 
ordinance, one was from Jackson County and two other Jackson dele- 
gates publicly apologized for their votes of approval. 

The events of the Civil War and Reconstruction periods followed 
the familiar pattern, and the author has faithfully recorded the details. 
On the restoration of “Conservative Democracy” in 1876, Jackson 
County resumed a position of leadership in the economic, political, 
and social life of the state. Cotton remained the principal crop of 
the county until 1913 when 23,000 bales were ginned. By 1917 a boll 
weevil infestation reduced cotton production to the extent that only 
1,500 bales were ginned. Cotton fields were soon replaced, however, 
with peanut fields, and by 1947 some 34,000,000 pounds of peanuts 
were harvested on 50,000 acres, a record which placed Jackson County 
among the leading peanut-producing areas of the United States. 

The author has included a wealth of material on the economic, 
political, and social history of the county. Chapters on the towns and 
communities of the county gather together facts which will provide 
sources of information for many years to come. Wide use of local 
county and state records has been made for the first time in published 
form. Unfortunately a number of typographical errors have slipped 
into the volume. A bibliography of sources would have been useful to 
later students of the area. 

It is a welcome opportunity to review this worthy history of an old 
Florida county. A former president of the United States is reputed 
to have said: “Local history is the ultimate substance of national his- 
tory. The history of a nation is only the history of its villages written 
large.” The devotion of a serious writer to local history is indeed 
praiseworthy, for such history can be made more personal, informa- 
tive, and interesting to many readers than the more imposing annals 
of the nation. Within recent years the publishing of local history has 
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been a contribution toward better interpretation of national affairs. 
It is to be hoped that this trend will be encouraged and continued. 


University of Florida J. E. Dovett 


William Johnson's Natchez: The Ante-Bellum Diary of a Free Negro. 
Edited by William Ransom Hogan and Edwin Adams Davis. 
Source Studies in Southern History, No. 1. (Baton Rouge: Louis- 
iana State University Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, $12. Illustrations. 
$10.00. ) 


William Johnson was first introduced to historians through a paper 
which the editors of this volume presented at the 1940 meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association. A free Negro barber of some af- 
fluence, he hunted, fished, regularly bet on horse races, drank good 
liquors, bought books and music, studied French, lent money, traded 
in almost every conceivable type of commodity, and occupied the 
highest social position possible for a man of his race. This preliminary 
paper whetted the appetites of those who heard it, and they eagerly 
awaited publication of this diary. Despite the eleven years which 
elapsed before it finally appeared, none should have any feeling of 
disappointment. William Johnson’s Natchez is not only one of the 
most significant recent additions to southern historiography, but offers 
many hours of pleasurable reading to anyone interested in the ante- 
bellum period. The editing is exceptionally well done, and if later 
Source Studies in Southern History projected by the Louisiana State 
University Press approach the standard set in this inaugural volume, 
the field of southern history will be enormously enriched. 

From the vantage point of his barbershop the keenly observant 
Johnson gleaned bits of information from his clientele of wealthy 
planters, politicians, professional men, and tradesmen. Other free 
Negroes confided in him, and through slaves he owned and those 
apprenticed to him he kept informed about that class. His sporting 
activities and varied business ventures brought him into contact with 
many other people, including foreigners then living in Natchez and 
poor whites in the near-by swamps. Moreover, he was an avid reader 
of newspapers. Thus he came to know Natchez and its people perhaps 
better than any of his contemporaries, white or black. 

As the title suggests, Johnson’s diary presents Natchez as he saw 
it, and herein lies its greatest value. Page by page he dispels the haze 
of romanticism in which the town has long been enshrouded. The 
picture which emerges is that of a small river town not yet removed 
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from frontier influences. Streets were alternately dusty or muddy, 
and always rough. Odors other than those of honeysuckle and mag- 
nolia pervaded the atmosphere. There was vice on the bluff as well 
as under the hill, and street brawls were far more common than duels. 
Arson, petty thieving, political chicanery, and unethical business prac- 
tices were everyday occurrences. Street auctions disposed of house- 
hold goods of those ruined by depression or swept away by yellow 
fever. In short, Johnson shows urban life against a dim background 
of planter aristocracy. 

In contrast to many diarists William Johnson is remarkably detached 
and dispassionate. He neither apologizes nor complains. He recorded 
without comment, “The Gard took Nancy Latimore and Cut her all 
over her Back, whiped her very much,” and “To Day a Boy belonging 
to Mr S. Davis was hung on the other side of the River His name 
was Nim Rod—He was Hung for Killing the overseer by the name of 
Levels I believe.” He whipped his own slaves when he felt it neces- 
sary and frequently expressed contempt for their weaknesses. “I find 
by being absent for a few minutes that as I return Bill and Charles 
had a Black Girl at the Shop Door Oh how they were Shaking Hands 
and Cutting up in Greate Friendship—Oh what Puppys. Fondling— 
beneath a Levell, Low minded Creatures. I Look on them as Soft.” 
Without commentary he wrote, “The City is full of French and Duch 
Jews—trading mostly in Dry Goods,” but on frequent occasions he 
voiced disapproval of some of the aliens. After describing a fight 
which involved several “wild Irishmen” he concluded disgustedly, “Just 
like such people.” On several occasions he showed his distaste for 
a certain Bloome, “a Duch Jew of the meanest Capasity, I asure the 
Public,” and a Frenchman who showed interest in “Every Negro 
wench that he can possibly have any talk with Oh the Rascal I would 
give One hundred Dollars if Some Gentleman would only Cetch the 
Low minded Dog and Cow hyde him well Out of there yards—it 
would do me so much good.” In 1844 he wrote, “To day the Election 
Commences, and it will be a warm affair, for they are Challenging 
a greate many Fouriegners, making them Show there papers—go it. 
It is what I like to see.” He seemed to bear no ill will against for- 
eigners as such, however, for several of them were among his closest 
friends. 

Johnson frequently showed admiration for some of the wealthy 
planters, but he could never abide the Whig party to which many of 
them belonged. He was disgusted with their campaign methods in 
1840 and wished “that the Democrats will Get a Large Majority in 
Every State.” Nevertheless, at the time he was murdered he was 
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attempting to establish a plantation of his own. His murderer was 
never punished because it could never be established that he was not 
a white man, and all the Negro witnesses were barred from testifying 
against him. 

This is a book to which no brief review can do full justice. For one 
who desires more information about it without reading the full 800 
pages the excellent 64-page introduction is suggested. 


Vanderbilt University Hersert WEAVER 


Showboats: The History of an American Institution. By Philip Gra- 
ham. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1951. Pp. x, 224. Illus- 
trations, appendix, bibliography. $3.75.) 


Edna Ferber’s novel and various motion pictures on the subject 
in recent years have created an active interest in the history of the 
American showboat. The work of Professor Graham is the first at- 
tempt at a book-length account of this phase of our social history. 
Divided into sixteen chapters, the first four, which include material 
on the river frontier, the Chapman family, and the floating circus, 
carry the account through the Civil War period, after which the show- 
boat became an established institution. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on family boats, which were smaller, 
more numerous, and longer lived than the larger craft. Two chapters 
are devoted to the French family and their various boats as they 
developed showboating into a business. There are sections on the 
activities of the Prices, the Emersons, the McNairs, the Hyatts, the 
Reynolds, Billy Bryant, and others. There are interesting chapters 
on the calliope and its music, the types of drama and entertainment 
presented, and on the actors and audiences. A very valuable part 
of the book is the appendix which lists the principal showboats in the 
chronological order of their appearance. There were the Banjo, the 
Majestic, the Golden Rod, the New Olympic, the various Cotton Blos- 
soms, the Dixie Queen, and many others. 

A great diversity of entertainment was presented on the numerous 
boats. While some of them stressed legitimate drama, usually of the 
melodramatic type, most of the boats presented mixed programs, 
including a wide offering of vaudeville, variety, and musical acts. 
Many of the boats carried excellent bands, and often offered after- 
shows and concerts for an extra charge. Some of the boats increased 
their incomes by selling fake medicines and other items to their gullible 
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audiences. Profits were usually good in times of prosperity, but often 
sank to low levels during periods of economic depression. 

While the book is interestingly written and the author has used 
large amounts of material in the preparation of the manuscript, the 
work will be of most interest to the general reader. The listing of 
most of his primary sources by the author in a general citation at 
the end of each chapter is rather unusual and lessens the value of 
the work for the historian. For example, on page 140 Professor 
Graham lists his principal sources for Chapter XI as: “Numerous 
interviews, manuscripts, scrapbooks, personal letters, posters, hand- 
bills, and newspaper files.” This, with his failure to include them 
in his general bibliography, in the opinion of the reviewer, is a devia- 
tion from sound historical research procedures. The use of a few 
well-chosen quotations from primary sources would have greatly 
increased the value of the section dealing with actors and audiences. 

The idea that the showboat was a product of the frontier as indi- 
cated on the jacket of the volume is hardly in line with the facts. 
The heyday of the showboat era along the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers came long after the frontier period was over, and was a prod- 
uct of rural America, as the boats presented their offerings at the 
small towns and landings. His criticism of Edna Ferber seems too 
harsh and is in some ways contradictory. The writer indicates that 
she used the showboat as a symbol and made no attempt to base her 
details on actual evidence. Nevertheless, she aroused a healthy in- 
terest in the showboat and doubtless accomplished her purpose. While 
the work has a good deal of merit as a historical study, the reviewer, 
who has been a student of the early western theater for almost fifteen 
years, is of the opinion that a definitive historical account of the 
American showboat remains to be written. 

The volume has numerous well-chosen illustrations and the index 
is satisfactory. 


Southern Illinois University Harovp E. Briccs 


Gentlemen, Swords and Pistols. By Harnett T. Kane. (New York: 
William Morrow and Company, 1951. Pp. xiv, 306. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $4.00.) 


Harnett T. Kane’s latest popularly written book about the South 
opens with a general discussion of the practice of duelling and its 
codes of honor. Most of his chapters describe either duelling in 
various states or particular encounters significant enough to have 
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found their way into contemporary print or into folklore. Many of 
the duellists are appraised and psychoanalyzed, with word pictures 
being painted of Seargent S. Prentiss, John Randolph, Thomas Hart 
Benton, Andrew Jackson, William H. Crawford, Jim Bowie, and lesser 
lights who engaged in duels. Characterizations of the less noted fig- 
ures are often more interesting than those of well-known persons, 
notably the one on Don “Pepe” Llulla, “a sharp-eyed Spaniard who 
became New Orleans’ most professional duellist with sword or gun, a 
man who went to the field as casually as he changed his shirt.” It is 
also noteworthy that Don “Pepe” operated a cemetery. Frequent 
references are made to laws aimed at preventing duelling. Although 
several digressions concern the West and the early New South, the 
major setting is the Old South, New Orleans being emphasized. 

Formal duels, demanding great dignity and close observance of 
time-honored, minute procedures, were usually fought to settle a 
grievance which infringed upon sensitive, rather unrestrained con- 
cepts of personal honor, self-esteem, or action. Reputations of one’s 
friends, of both sexes, were defended too. Encounters often occurred 
solely to prevent charges of cowardice; some of them were absolutely 
ridiculous in both purpose and conduct. A majority of affairs of 
honor between gentlemen involved a desire for “satisfaction” rather 
than an urge to kill. Moreover, despite the reputation which South- 
erners have for their marksmanship, numerous duellists who used 
pistols were such poor shots that little danger of bodily harm actually 
existed. Swords were not widely used, further reducing possible 
chances of injury. When shots were exchanged or blood drawn, most 
affairs of honor were considered settled. On the other hand, less 
gentlemanly persons frequently fought with dirks, knives, broad- 
swords, and scatter guns; some encounters, particularly the more 
spontaneous ones, were true brawls, involving gouging, biting, and 
kicking. Western gun fights often brought bloodshed and quick death. 
A few duellists banged away at each other with pistols and rifles at 
ten or less paces, with murder in their hearts. A similar intent ob- 
viously stirred two navy officers who chose pistols at a handkerchief’s 
distance! This latter affair was not mentioned by Kane, but it seems 
pertinent here. 

Some readers of Gentlemen, Swords and Pistols will regret its lack 
of footnote references and index, although they will be pleased with 
its extensive bibliography. Many readers will wish that they had 
written it or prepared its interesting illustrations. All in all, the book, 
written with much gusto and energy, is entertaining and informative. 


Florida State University WeyMovuTH T. JORDAN 
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Yellow Fever in Galveston, Republic of Texas, 1839. An Account of 
the Great Epidemic, by Ashbel Smith, M.D., A.M., Ex-Surgeon 
General of the Texian Army, Together with a Biographical Sketch 
by Chauncey D. Leake, and Stories of the Men Who Conquered 
Yellow Fever. [Edited by Chauncey D. Leake.] (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1951. Pp. xvii, 135. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


“The medical topographer and yellow fever historian of Galveston, 
is Dr. Ashbel Smith.” Thus wrote Dr. Daniel Drake (1785-1852) 
when he described yellow fever at Galveston in his monumental work: 
A Systematic Treatise . . . on the Principal Diseases of the Interior 
Valley of North America . . . (1850; 2nd Series, 1854). Therefore, it 
is evident that Dr. Ashbel Smith (1805-1886) received recognition 
for important researches by his contemporaries. Over a century later, 
under the expert guidance of Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, the treatise on 
yellow fever by Dr. Smith is reprinted in the volume before us. 

The renaming of the original building of the University of Texas 
Medical Branch (Galveston) in honor of Dr. Ashbel Smith is the 
oceasion for reprinting this monograph. Incidentally Dr. Smith's 
smal! book, printed in 1839, was the first medical one of any sig- 
nificance published in the Republic of Texas. 

Dr. Leake in a preface (pp. v-xii) introduces the reader to early 
Galveston and to yellow fever which plagued the city almost annually 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century. Two important letters 
concerning his book, written in 1839 by Dr. Smith to his friend Dr. 
Caspar Wistar Pennock of Philadelphia, are quoted in full. 

Preceding the text of the reprint, Dr. Leake contributes a biographi- 
cal sketch of Dr. Smith, a native of Connecticut, who was a graduate 
of Yale (A.B.) in 1824. After practicing law for a short time Smith 
began the study of medicine and was graduated, M.D., by Yale in 
1828. He then went to France, the birthplace of modern scientific 
medicine, where he remained for approximately four years. After 
practicing in Salisbury, North Carolina, for a few years he responded 
to a call to help the Texans in their struggle for independence. He 
reached Texas just after the battle of San Jacinto (April 21, 1836) and 
took care of the wounded. This resulted in his appointment as the 
first Surgeon General of the Republic of Texas in 1837. 

For the period, Smith’s book is a remarkable one. It is practically 
free from vague theorizing so much in evidence in many of the medi- 
cal publications of its date. Instead he records interesting topo- 
graphical notes which are followed by a description of yellow fever, 
its pathology, treatment, prognosis, and contagiousness. But the most 
remarkable section of the book is that in which thirty-one selected 
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cases are outlined, eight of which were autopsied. The influence of 
the French school of medical thought is clearly in evidence as in- 
dicated by the careful autopsy reports. 

Except for his routine employment of bleeding (usually twelve to 
eighteen ounces of blood being removed by which time a sensation 
of faintness arose), his treatment was mild and symptomatic. Con- 
cerning venesection he stated that he knew of “but a single recovery 
without its use.” Galveston had a population of less than 2,500 and 
Dr. Smith estimated that one hundred died though “some persons 
estimate it much higher.” 

Dr. Smith was appointed Secretary of State of the Republic of 
Texas and later, as its first minister to England and France, was able 
to establish commercial relations between Texas and Europe. He 
doubtless aided in the arrangements for the annexation of Texas by 
the United States. After that event he was elected to the Texas 
House of Representatives and later to the Senate. He opposed seces- 
sion but when Texas joined other southern states he raised the Second 
Texas Regiment of Infantry of which he was colonel. After being 
wounded at the battle of Shiloh he was ordered home. 

In 1866 the Galveston Medical College was established, but after 
a brief and stormy existence Dr. Smith was asked to reorganize it. 
He was successful and the Texas Medical College came into existence 
in 1873. Later Dr. Smith assisted in the formation of the University 
of Texas and was appointed to its board of trustees. As chairman of 
the board, he presided at the laying of the cornerstone of the Main 
Hall of the University at Austin on November 17, 1882. No doubt 
his advice prompted the establishment of the medical branch of the 
university at Galveston. 

Following the monograph is a section (pp. 83-129) titled “The 
Men who Conquered Yellow Fever.” This portion of the book con- 
. sists of sketches of Carlos Finlay, Walter Reed, Jesse Lazear, William 
C. Gorgas, and many others who shared in the conquest of this dread 
malady. Therefore, this well-rounded and interesting book will fur- 
nish profitable reading for laymen as well as physicians. 

The typography is good and the index satisfactory. 

University of Louisville Emmet Frecp Horine 


James Parton: The Father of Modern Biography. By Milton E. 
Flower. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 
253. Illustrations, bibliography, appendices. $4.50.) 

Present-day historians will recall James Parton, if they remember 
him at all, as a name on the title pages of biographies of Andrew 
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Jackson, Aaron Burr, Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley, and Thomas 
Jefferson, and as the author of a piece about the New Orleans activities 
of Ben Butler. His nineteenth-century contemporaries were ac- 
quainted with a versatile human personality: a journalist who con- 
tributed regularly to the Atlantic Monthly, the Youth’s Companion, 
the New York Ledger, and the New York Illustrated News; a biog- 
rapher of Voltaire as well as of prominent Americans; a lyceum 
lecturer who traveled the circuit from New England to Kansas; a 
crusader for freedom of thought; an intimate friend of William Dean 
Howells, Thomas Nast, Charles Eliot Norton, Whitelaw Reid, and 
James Redpath; and the third husband of Fanny Fern, whose Fern 
Leaves and other writings gave her literary stature equal to Parton’s. 

Milton E. Flower, whose previous publications are concerned with 
the town of Carlisle and the county of Northumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania, has rescued Parton from oblivion in a brief volume that makes 
fascinating reading. The test of a good book, as a specimen of 
craftsmanship, is the impelling desire to finish it without interruption. 
The reader who follows James Parton through two or three chapters 
will resent any intrusion between the subject's literary apprenticeship 
and the author's final estimate of the man. A happy combination of 
chronological progress and topical organization promotes development 
of the subject with a minimum of repetition. 

The reviewer wishes that Mr. Flower had understood his task in 
broader focus. James Parton is biography of action, not of thought. 
It is chiefly the story—in so far as it concerns his writings—of the 
gathering of evidence, publication problems, and public reception 
as indicated by circulation and contemporary appraisals. There is 
little evidence that the author pondered the content of Parton’s con- 
tributions or analyzed his philosophy. The literary milieu of Par- 
ton’s generation receives scant attention, and the thesis that Parton 
was “The Father of Modern Biography” is hardly defended. But 
while the volume is deficient in cultural milieu and _ intellectual 
analysis, it would be unfair to leave the impression that Parton is pre- 
sented in a vacuum. Social history is not neglected, and the result 
is an intimate and personal portrait. Parton lives again in Flower’s 
pages—except when he sat down at his desk to write biographies 
and articles that made him a significant literary figure and that pro- 
foundly affected the generation of Greeley and Howells. 

Here and there Mr. Flower expresses a judgment of his own. The 
uninterpretive Greeley portrait “was vivid and honest.” The Jackson 
“biography remains . . . invaluable for its original research material 
and for its vivid portrayal of the man himself.” Anxious to secure 
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justice for the maligned Butler, “Parton sometimes failed to exercise 
his keen perception of affairs and high moral judgment.” His life of 
Aaron Burr “was the first important interpretative biography... . 
The author had faced his task honestly, both as interpreter and his- 
torian.” The Franklin study was “a well-balanced, maturely handled 
biography.” The Jefferson work “has stood the test of time.” Voltaire, 
regarded by Parton as his magnum opus, “was disappointing in that 
it failed to achieve the popular success accorded his previous lives.” 

Parton's income of seven or eight thousand dollars a year, derived 
more from articles than from books, made him “the first writer of 
high standing to maintain himself decently by means of writing alone.” 
Some of his biographies sold well: 28,000 copies of Horace Greeley 
(1855) were bought within a half year after publication; the sixteenth 
edition of Aaron Burr (1858) appeared in 1863, and reprintings of the 
two-volume edition (1864) continued until 1892. The two-volume 
Benjamin Franklin (1864) was generously received on both sides of 
the Atlantic, but the three-volume Andrew Jackson (1860) appeared 
at the wrong time to yield the market it deserved. Thomas Jefferson 
(1874) was unfavorably received, and the financial returns were small. 

The original materials included as appendices are valuable, but these 
pages might have been devoted more profitably to precise conceptual 
analyses of the books that made Parton “The Father of Modern 
Biography.” 


Tulane University WENDELL HoLMEs STEPHENSON 


Years of Madness. By William E. Woodward. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1951. Pp. viii, 311. Maps, bibliography. $4.00.) 


This is the last book of the late W. E. Woodward, the businessman 
who turned to history and biography and produced books about 
Washington, Grant, Lafayette, Paine, and American social history. 
Before he died in 1950 he had finished this volume, which is described 
on the jacket as “a reappraisal” and “a new re-evaluation of the Civil 
War.” What the author was reappraising or re-evaluating is hard to 
say and cannot be determined from the blurb or the book itself. 
Certainly he was not presenting any new concept of the nature of 
the Civil War, for his idea that it was a national blunder has been 
stated before by better scholars and has become widely accepted 
among historians. He could not have been reappraising himself, be- 
cause his analysis of the war in this book is identical to that which 
he wrote in Meet General Grant. Indeed, whole paragraphs and pages 
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have been lifted almost word for word from the Grant volume and 
inserted in this work. I have been unable to determine whether there 
has been a similar borrowing from his other earlier books. 

Woodward's announced purpose in writing Years of Madness was 
to demonstrate that the Civil War was an “utter and cruel absurdity,” 
“a succession of blunders.” It could have been avoided before it 
began if men had been reasonable or could have been halted after 
it started if men had been inclined to fair compromise or could have 
been ended victoriously for the North sooner if the directors of war 
for the Union had had any brains. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Woodward seems to think the United States was a vast lunatic asylum 
immediately before, during, and immediately after the war. What 
were all the crazy people, northern and southern, fighting over? It 
was not slavery, says Woodward in an analysis whose superficiality 
characterizes most of his judgments, because Lincoln once said he 
had no purpose to interfere with slavery in the states and because the 
North practiced low-wage slavery. Financial and commercial causes 
were the background reasons for the war, but mainly it occurred 
because the North and the South did not want to understand each 
other. Other writers have stated the thesis that the Civil War was 
the result of national bumbling, but no one of them has said it so 
starkly or with as much exaggeration as Woodward. 

Without quarreling with the thesis, which is only partially true, it 
remains for a reviewer to examine the question: of what value is this 
book as a history of the Civil War? In my opinion, of practically no 
value. It is too skimpy and shallow to tell much to the person who 
already knows something of the period, and because of the same 
qualities it cannot impart much of lasting value to the reader who 
knows little. The accounts of the battles are so short as to be mean- 
ingless, as is the case with Chancellorsville, and sometimes so confused 
as to be misleading. After reading three times the description of the 
beginning of the Seven Days, I was still unable to decide whether 
Woodward really knew what happened. Again, I think, but cannot 
be sure, that he has Franklin and Nashville mixed up as one battle. 
He writes that after the Seven Days Lincoln divided the Army of the 
Potomac and put part of it under Pope, a statement which is a com- 
plete misinterpretation of what happened. These and other errors 
and misstatements convince this reviewer that Woodward did not 
know enough about the Civil War to write about it in the grand 
manner. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 
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A Pictorial History of the Confederacy. By Lamont Buchanan. (New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1951. Pp. 288. $5.00.) 


In A Pictorial History of the Confederacy Lamont Buchanan pre- 
sents in an impressive scrapbook a record of the Civil War from the 
Confederate point of view. But he has essayed more than as an 
historian he is able to perform, quite possibly more than the valid 
materials for such a volume are able to bring off. This is only a scrap- 
book, not a history. 

As Mr. Buchanan has tried to tell his story primarily in pictures, 
the pictures themselves are the key to both the inadequacies and 
rewards in his volume. Working sources which are meager at best, 
the author has had to cut his narrative to a Procrustean bed. The re- 
sults are a disorganized and oversimplified textual account of the war 
and a pictorially uneven one. (There is an overemphasis of the war 
in Virginia and only one picture from Texas. ) 

The paucity of materials does not explain away the faults of the 
book. Nor are sources as scarce as the author's selections might in- 
dicate. The Library of the Boston Athenaeum and the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, which hold two of the greatest collections of 
Confederate material, are not mentioned in the acknowledgements. 
The collections of Duke University and Emory University, to name 
only two other libraries strong in this field, have certainly not been 
extensively exploited. Had Mr. Buchanan found sufficient illustrative 
material in the collections he did use to round out his book, criticism 
of his research would be unfair. But he found it necessary to lean 
far too heavily on pictures from northern sources, materials published 
after the war, and pictures of dubious value. 

The photographs by George N. Barnard and Mathew Brady, the 
paintings of Conrad Chapman, and the etchings of Adalbert Volck 
are among the best pictorial records of the war, and Mr. Buchanan 
has used much of their work. Both Barnard and Brady, however, 
were Union soldiers and their pictures were taken of Confederate 
areas only after they were captured. (Barnard, by the way, is not 
even mentioned in the text or index.) The present reproductions of 
Chapman and Volck do not do justice to their originals. All of the 
pictures presented in A Pictorial History of the Confederacy, however, 
do not maintain the standards of these artists, and the author fails 
to indicate which pictures can claim authenticity and which cannot. 

The absence of any notation of the sources of individual illustra- 
tions is inexcusable. For example: Is the picture of the South Carolina 
Ordinance of Secession of the original or of one of the contemporary 
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lithographic reproductions? If it is of a lithograph, why was not a 
readable copy located? Why was not E. B. D. Julio credited as the 
artist of the picture of the last meeting between Jackson and Lee? 
Why was the imprint line on the Index covered, with no note in the 
text that the paper was published in London and not in the South? 

In a few cases photographs of pictures, songs, and advertisements 
are used out of chronological place and with, thereby, misleading 
implications. The Southern Illustrated News is called on for com- 
ment at a time it did not exist, and with no indication that the quota- 
tion is from a later issue. The printing of cartoons without their cut 
lines robs them of much of their point. The use of broadsides, music, 
books, and currency, as well as more usual types of illustrative ma- 
terial, is effective, but it is to be deplored that none of this material 
is made available through the index. 

The author is right in his avowal that “This is not a history book. 
It is not a ‘scholar’s’ lengthy reference work.” It is certainly neither. 
It is a challenge to all that is good in historiographical scholarship 
that such a book should be conceived and executed by a writer who 
is not an historian. For Mr. Buchanan has certainly beaten the pro- 
fession to the draw. Too bad that his history does not match his 
handsome format (he participated in designing the volume) and a 
grand idea! 


Emory University RicHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


George Foster Peabody: Banker, Philanthropist, Publicist. By Louise 
Ware. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. x, 279. 
Frontispiece, bibliography. $4.00.) 


Peabody, a native of Georgia, never lost his fondness for his native 
state and section, a feeling which led him to support various philan- 
thropic activities in the South. He contributed generously to such 
schools as Hampton, Tuskegee, Ft. Valley Industrial School, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and other institutions. He was a member of the 
governing body of numerous schools and philanthropic organizations, 
and was especially active in the organization of the Southern Educa- 
tion Conference, the Southern Education Board, and the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

Primarily, however, Peabody was a successful businessman, a prod- 
uct of the age of Harriman, Hill, Rockefeller, Morgan, and Carnegie. 
As a banker he was active in the development of eastern public 
utilities, western railroads, and Mexican mines. He amassed a for- 
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tune of not less than $3,000,000, most of which he distributed to a 
wide variety of humanitarian and philanthropic enterprises after his 
retirement in 1906. Despite his association with finance, railroads, 
and mining, he was a remarkable mixture of Cleveland Democrat, 
Henry George single-tax advocate, and Roosevelt New Dealer. He 
advocated government ownership of railroads (he was a strong advo- 
cate of the labor-sponsored Plumb plan), federal control of all public 
utilities, and strict federal control of currency and credit. His views 
on the threat to democracy implicit in the economic power of “a few 
dozen dominant men” are strikingly similar to those expressed some- 
what earlier by Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Peabody supported Cleveland in 1892 and the Gold Democrats in 
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1896; for several years he was treasurer of the Democratic national | 


committee; his services in the 1912 campaign were of such value that 
Wilson offered him the post of Secretary of the Treasury; and he was 
an enthusiastic and, according to the author, influential supporter of 
the New Deal. He served as president of the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage, supported the prewar peace movement, and strongly 
believed in the League of Nations. He was in close touch with a 
surprising array of Americans—Woodrow Wilson, Newton D. Baker, 
William Jennings Bryan, W. G. McAdoo (here spelled MacAdoo—p, 
168), Alfred E. Smith, Will Alexander, Arthur Morgan, Stanley High, 
and Harold Ickes! Roosevelt’s interest in Warm Springs resulted from 
Peabody’s suggestion that Roosevelt test the therapeutic values of 
the Springs, which Peabody had purchased in 1923. Apparently 
Peabody was influential in bringing about the organization of the 
Resettlement Administration and the Farm Security Administration; 
he served as “consultant without portfolio” to President Roosevelt, 
especially in matters pertaining to farm relief and conservation. 
Such a man deserves a full and scholarly biography. His influence 
on education, philanthropy, race relations, and conservation is enough 
to make him a significant figure, and his influence on Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, as presented in this biography, may well be an im- 
portant aspect of recent political history. Here is a man whose ac- 
tivity in national affairs extended over the period 1880-1937, and whose 
political philosophy apparently was at variance with the usually ac- 
cepted interpretation of the history of his economic group during that 
period, but he never emerges from the pages of this biography. How 
great was his influence? Why did Wilson offer him a Cabinet post? 
Why did he reject the offer? Why did Roosevelt seek his advice 
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his statement that “conditions” justified federal control of “the invest- 
ment of wealth”? How was this attitude reflected in his work as a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board? 

The answers to these questions are not clearly given in this biog- 
raphy. Its value lies in the number of unanswered questions which it 
raises and the variety of challenging possibilities which it presents 
to the inquiring student of recent American history. It is based on 
a variety of sources, including newspapers, interviews with forty-one 
individuals, seven “visits,” several letters received by the author, and 
manuscripts, sometimes vaguely referred to as “Peabody papers” and 
“Yaddo files.” Citations to undated personal correspondence are fre- 
quent, the author relies on “members of the family,” and categorical 
statements on important matters are too often made without reference 
to authority. The author has a deep interest in her subject and she 
has devoted much time and effort to the collection of data and the 
writing of the book, but she has not filled the need for a biography 
of George Foster Peabody. 


Vanderbilt University H. L. Swint 


The Rise and Progress of Negro Colleges in Georgia, 1865-1949. By 
Willard Range. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. 
x, 254. Appendix, bibliography. $3.75.) 


Mr. Range’s story is a simple one. He divides his book into two 
major sections in which he describes the three phases in the rise and 
progress of Negro colleges in Georgia. He ascribes the rise of the 
colleges to a crusade of northern humanitarianism which brought the 
traditional New England “classical” curriculum to unready freedmen. 
This crusade ended early in the 1880’s when most Negroes, native 
whites, and northern philanthropists began to doubt the timeliness 
of the curriculum, focused their eyes on the dollar, and began to 
emphasize a materialistic and practical trade education. During this 
second crusade, which ended about 1905, several other changes were 
apparent. Negroes began their own schools; southern whites par- 
ticipated more in Negro education; and the state of Georgia yielded 
to federal pressure and gave more aid to Negro higher education. 
However, the “colleges” were still colleges in name only because their 
work actually was on the primary and secondary levels. The final 
phase of the progress of the colleges, concludes the author, brought 
the development of collegiate programs, a state school, the breakdown 
of denominational rivalries, a tendency toward consolidation, and, in 
general, marked the emergence of the modern college. 
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In tracing this evolution of the Negro colleges into modern institu- 
tions Professor Range, who is a member of the department of political 
science at the University of Georgia, provides a debatable background. 
Recent studies of Reconstruction, a highly controversial period, give 
a new understanding of those years with new implications for all 
southern education. Similarly, the northern abandonment of the 
Negro in the late seventies not only signaled the end of the Negroes’ 
political usefulness but reflected a preoccupation with other issues. 
At least two other points in the background also need further explora- 
tion. When the Negro college curriculum began to include voca- 
tional training neither nascent labor unions, Northerners who helped 
to finance the training, nor white Southerners were willing to accept 
these skilled workers. Finally, there is almost no mention of the effect 
of the political and economic role of Georgia in Reconstruction and 
in the New South on Negro education in that state. 

These observations in no way detract from the book. The author 
faithfully stuck to his objective and effectively told how the colleges 
rose and progressed. Others must do more spadework before anyone 
can synthesize it for a full discussion of the background of southern 
Negro education. Mr. Range has used his Phelps-Stokes Fellowship 
to produce a satisfactory and moving account of Negro colleges in 
Georgia. Many readers will appreciate the appendix which lists 
chronologically by institution the important events in the history of 
each of them. 


Virginia State College Rosert L. CLARKE 


Hanging Judge. By Fred Harvey Harrington. (Caldwell, Ida.: Cax- 
ton Printers, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 204. End maps, illustrations, bib- 
liography. $4.00.) 


Here is an interesting and instructive chapter in late pioneer Ameri- 
can history. It proves the old adage, “The way of the transgressor 
is hard,” especially when an honest, able, and courageous judge is 
on the bench. Isaac Charles Parker was such a judge. His predeces- 
sor had been the opposite. The better citizens of the area near and 
west of Fort Smith welcomed Federal Judge Parker in 1875 and sup- 
ported his efforts to put the fear of punishment into the hearts of 
killers, robbers, rumrunners, cattle and horse thieves, harlots, timber 
cutters, fraudulent land claimants, and every other class of offenders 
common on the frontier. 
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The public is more familiar with quasi-glamorous and seemingly 
heroic western lawbreakers as portrayed in current motion pictures 
than it is with the sordid, cringing, revolting, dangerous villains be- 
fore the bar of justice so clearly portrayed in Hanging Judge. The 
sentiment of the book is far from that expressed in Bret Harte’s “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” and “The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” Seldom 
is a spark of divinity exhibited by the wretches in Judge Parker's 
court. Belle Starr may appear to cinematic writers as a heroine, but 
in Hanging Judge she is a degraded, ugly, lawless harlot, deserving 
severe punishment, in spite of any consideration for her illegitimate 
offspring. Nevertheless, she is given a full-page militaristic, eques- 
trian picture in the book, but her life in no wise exhibited the virtues 
of a Joan of Are. 

The lawless deeds of the Dalton, James, Barnett, Doolin, and Cook 
gangs are briefly paraded before the reader. Judge Parker would 
have liked to have executed more offenders than he did. Belle Starr’s 
“Blue Duck” escaped hanging, perhaps through the woman’s unseen 
influence; and he even received a pardon from President Cleveland, 
who freed him to die of consumption. Belle was killed (shot in the 
back), however, before his liberation. 

Judge Parker disposed of 13,500 cases during his twenty years on 
the bench—1,500 civil and 12,000 criminal. The government dropped 

,700 of the criminal cases. Eight thousand six hundred convictions 
were secured, seventy-nine of those convicted being hanged. A few 
mass hangings occurred, with as many as five or six on the scaffold 
at one time. Of course, sometimes the marshals and their deputies 
killed a culprit who resisted arrest, and thus a trial and perhaps an 
execution were avoided. The marshals, however, were paid by the 
mile for bringing in offenders and were usually careful to perform 
their duties according to law. 

The judge had a competent district attorney most of the time, and 
by his own efforts (sometimes questionable) in aiding the prosecution 
often secured convictions which a less zealous judge would not have 
won. The government prison at Detroit, Michigan, received those 
who escaped the gallows. 

The judge’s last hanging at Fort Smith was on July 30, 1896. A 
month later the region west of Arkansas was removed from the Fort 
Smith jurisdiction, but at the time Parker was on his deathbed. Gone 
were the gallows, and the “Hanging Judge” was soon no more. The 


book is well worth reading. 


Eastern Kentucky State College J. T. Dorris 
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Texas Sheepman: The Reminiscences of Robert Maudslay. Edited by 
Winifred Kupper. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1951. Pp. 
xi, 138. Illustrations, notes. $3.00.) 


Robert Maudslay was a sensitive, perceptive Englishman who came 
to Texas in the 1880's with a dramatic brother Harry. Both of them 
arrived without experience and in response to the flood of promo- 
tional literature exported by the American railroads in the 1880's. 
They joined with full zeal that flow of Britishers who became 
“G.T.T.’s” (Gone to Texas), and who participated in the hazards of 
the “get-rich-quick” tradition of the day. Texas Sheepman is the re- 
sult of a series of letters which Maudslay wrote to his niece Amy 
(Mrs. Frank H. Jones) between 1930 and 1935. For years she had 
insisted that he record in some permanent form his adventurous ex- 
periences on the Texan frontier, as well as in other sections of the 
West which he crossed with trail bands of sheep. 

The personal nature of his reactions to the Texans of that date and 
the warm feeling expressed by his regard for the women of his 
family—mother, sisters, nieces—are full of color and reveal most charm- 
ing qualities. The gradual development of his personality and char- 
acter, in the hill country, some fifty miles west of San Antonio (near 
Bandera), shows up quite intimately, though utterly unconsciously, 
in his letters. His gradual transformation to the type of Texan he 
earlier criticizes, his short-term experience as a gun-toter, and his 
evolution into a sheepherder and “rustler” (his name for a sheep fore- 
man corresponding in rank to the Mexican caporal) bring forth inter- 
esting sidelights on his experience. He turned so thoroughly Texan 
that he could cast aspersions on foreign investors in Texas as dexter- 
ously as a native. During one such belittling spell, he mentioned the 
XIT Ranch: “I think that it was about one hundred fifty miles long, 
and contained something like three and one-half million acres. This 
was the price your native State paid for the land [italics by the re- 
viewer] upon which the capitol at Austin was built.” Since the Capi- 
tol Syndicate, owner of the XIT, expended over eight million dollars 
to erect the state capitol, and since it is still one of the best built of 
such structures in the entire country, Maudslay offered a maximum 
of understatement, to say the least. 

Apparently the letters were written for the women of his family, 
so the author presents nothing covering the problems of flock man- 
agement, the methods of flock improvement, or the organization and 
business aspects of the trail drives. At times he touches base with 
some of the better-known figures of the industry, such as W. S. Prager 
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of Roswell, New Mexico, one of the first three appointees to the New 
Mexico State Sheep Sanitary Board, but the incident deals with 
Prager’s squeamishness concerning a fly in a Maudslay-prepared 
Welsh “rabbit,” rather than with anything that would add to our 
general knowledge about the sheep industry of New Mexico. Prob- 
ably Maudslay never intended to write in the latter vein but, as the 
“old-timers” die off, those interested in livestock as a business feel a 
sense of disappointment when important facts that might have been 
brought to light fail to appear. The same feeling applies to his rela- 
tions with Swift & Company. Who was his friend Mr. Long? Most 
sheep operations outside of the packing house, in which a Swift was 
involved at that date, were under Edward F. Swift's leadership and 
financial backing rather than the company’s. It took big investments 
to do the kind of jobs Maudslay describes. We wish he had written 
for sheepmen as well as his family. 

But his letters relate eloquently and with deep perception the per- 
sonal and emotional side of his undertakings. They present a warm, 
intelligible discourse on the human side of his relations with the 
flock, but they notably lack the information a shepherd would love 
on ovine requirements and responses to good husbandry. A remark- 
able arena of action is covered, from the early days in England, during 
an immigrant life in post-Civil War Texas, and throughout the pros- 
perous days of the sheep business under William McKinley and 
Teddy Roosevelt. It was during the last period that the long drives 
he describes were made in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyom- 
ing, and Colorado. 

Lovers of the Old West who revel in the atmosphere of the region, 
rather than in its conversion to modern use, should find a few hours 
of exhilarating reading. Urbanites, unfamiliar with nature in the 
raw, can discover much to remind them of their blessings under the 
so-called “welfare state,” especially when they consider Maudslay’s 
adventures in blizzard, drought, and mountain fastnesses. Unfor- 
tunately they will never realize what Maudslay gained from the 
experiences they avoid. Some methodical readers may become an- 
noyed by minor errors, like placing Cokeville in Idaho instead of 
Wyoming, but such mistakes are not serious enough to interfere with 
the “lift” one gets from a man so expressive and so responsive to every 
factor in his environment. 


Chicago, Illinois E. N. WeNtTwortH 
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Life on the King Ranch. By Frank Goodwyn. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1951. Pp. [ix], 293. End maps, illustra- 
tions, glossary, bibliography. $5.00.) 


So much history and folklore have grown up around the fabulous 
King Ranch in the southeastern part of Texas that it holds an interest 
for many people far outside of the Lone Star State. Divided into four 
major divisions, the ranch extends over 900,000 acres and contains 
about 85,000 head of cattle and 3,000 horses. Today it is the largest 
beef-producing ranch in the United States. 

Frank Goodwyn is thoroughly at home in writing about the King 
Ranch. His father was ranch boss of the Norias section and young 
Goodwyn gained a firsthand knowledge of ranch life and activities. 
This book, however, is not a history of the King Ranch—or even of 
life there—but rather it is a mixture of personal history and folklore, 
with emphasis upon the latter. It is partly autobigraphical. The au- 
thor begins his story by briefly outlining the activities of Richard 
King who established the ranch over one hundred years ago. After 
King died his wife turned her business matters over to Robert Justus 
Kleberg, who, incidentally, married her daughter in 1886. Thus the 
Kleberg family came to head the ranch and today Robert J. Kleberg, 
Jr., is president. 

In the second section of the book Goodwyn tells a number of 
stories of only limited interest. But when the reader reaches the 
section dealing with “Vaqueros and Their Ways,” it is difficult to 
lay the book aside. Chapters on branding, roping, horses, and so on 
are interesting and well told. In the final part of the book Goodwyn 
relates some of the recent developments on the King Ranch such as 
controlling brush, which ruins the range, and the fight against preda- 
tory animals. 

On the whole, the book is interesting and excellently written. De- 
spite the title, however, it really does not give a very clear picture 
of life on the King Ranch. It would have been more rewarding if 
the author had included more historical material and a little less folk- 
lore. This book presents just enough to tantalize anyone who would 
like to get an over-all picture of life on this great beef-producing 
ranch. One finds himself wondering just how people lived, about 
their social and economic life, the effect of depressions and prosperity 
on the population, and many other things. Obviously, Mr. Goodwyn 
did not intend to present a social history of the ranch and his major 
interest has been in folklore. But those who know the author will 
be disappointed that he did not do more. Perhaps with this be- 
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ginning Goodwyn will now produce a serious account of life in his 
native habitat. 

Eight fine illustrations, a glossary of ranch terms, and a short bib- 
liography add to the book’s value. Life on the King Ranch is ex- 
cellent for an evening of light and entertaining reading. 


University of Oklahoma Gupert C. Fire 


Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939. By Theodore 
Saloutos and John D. Hicks. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 581. $6.75.) 


The American farmer's battle for “equality for agriculture,” once 
badly neglected by historians, has now become reasonably well de- 
scribed and documented. Solon J. Buck’s Granger Movement (1913) 
analyzed that first great upsurge of agrarian unrest during the 1860's 
and 1870's. John D. Hicks’s Populist Revolt (1931) told the story of 
the powerful Farmers’ Alliance and People’s party of the 1880’s and 
1890's. Many other studies—state, regional, biographical—helped round 
out the picture. The present volume by Theodore Saloutos and 
Hicks, which covers the period from the fade-out of Populism to 
the outbreak of World War II, will probably become, like the two 
just named, a standard work. 

The “Middle West” in the title is interpreted both broadly and 
narrowly. While the authors indicate in their preface that “in com- 
mon parlance the Middle West has come to include all of the central 
part of the United States,” in the body of the book they concentrate 
upon what they call the “western Middle West,” the nine states of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. This does not prevent them from 
devoting some attention to Montana, agriculturally “a kind of projec- 
tion of North Dakota” west of the western Middle West, or to the 
“tobacco war” of 1907-1908 in Kentucky, located east of the western 
Middle West. Their thesis, however, is that this nine-state national 
heartland takes primacy over all other regions in general agricultural 
importance, vigor of agrarian protest, energy in seeking farm relief, 
and leadership and support of organized farmers’ movements. Though 
not entirely convincing at every point, they substantiate their argu- 
ment well. 

Professor Hicks is chiefly responsible for the opening chapters on 
“The Region of Discontent,” “From Populism to Insurgency,” and 
“The Impact of War.” The remaining chapters, primarily the work 
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of Professor Saloutos, discuss the co-operative movement, the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity, the Nonpartisan League, the Farmers’ Union, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the farm bloc and the third 
parties of the early 1920's, McNary-Haugenism, the Federal Farm 
Board of the Hoover administration, the Iowa farm strike, and the 
agricultural programs of the New Deal. Readers acquainted with 
the previous work of these two authors will not be surprised to learn 
that their present co-operative effort is scholarly, authoritative, and 
readable. 

Within the limits suggested by its title this book is indeed compre- 
hensive. One should not regard it—Saloutos and Hicks of course do 
not—as the last word on agricultural discontent and agricultural or- 
ganization in the entire United States. There remains, for instance, 
the need for similar work dealing with the South, and perhaps also 
with New England and the Pacific Coast. Yet Agricultural Discontent 
in the Middle West, 1900-1939 is a satisfactory sequel to Granger 
Movement and Populist Revolt and is therefore a major addition to 
the literature of American agrarianism. 

Factual and typographical errors are few. The volume is well 
designed and printed, and the jacket conveniently sketches the wheat, 
corn, and dairy areas of the Middle West. No separate bibliography 
is included, but footnotes are detailed and plentiful and there is an 
adequate index. 


North Carolina State College StuaRT NOBLIN 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Volumes III and IV, The Square 
Deal, 1901-1905. Selected and edited by Elting E. Morison. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, viii, 1438. TI- 
lustrations, appendixes. $20.00.) 


With these two volumes, Professor Morison ana his editorial as- 
sistants carry forward their design to make accessible in eight volumes 
enough of Theodore Roosevelt's letters to reveal “his thought and 
action in all the major and many of the minor undertakings of his 
public and private life” (III, v). The present books contain 1,727 
letters (chosen from an available 20,000), arranged chronologically 
for the period January 1, 1901, to August 31, 1905, and, with rare 
exceptions, published in their entirety. The letters fall for the most 
part in Roosevelt's first administration, a fact that gives them a kind 
of independent unity which, the editors suggest, may lead to their 
use by “historians and others” not interested in the earlier volumes. 
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In determining which letters to publish, the editors had to cut 
trivia ruthlessly, avoid most duplicating material, and include only 
“suggestive examples” of such secondary interests of Roosevelt as 
literature, history, hunting, and the like. As for politics, all letters 
not “absolutely repetitive” bearing on all significant events were in- 
cluded. On continuing issues such as the tariff, only those letters that 
disclose some “development or shift in general policy” were chosen. 
The application of policy is illustrated by the inclusion of letters deal- 
ing with specific case histories that were chosen as representative or 
as having “unusual intrinsic interest” (III, vi). While these criteria 
appear sound enough for the realization of the explicitly stated objec- 
tives of the editors, they do not, unfortunately, make possible the 
publication of all of the Roosevelt letters that serious historians of 
the period will probably need. Since it seems unlikely that the general 
reader will plow through eight volumes of letters, it is perhaps re- 
grettable, as Professor Beale pointed out in his review of the preceding 
volumes, that a wider selection, more satisfactory for the serious re- 
seacher, was not made. It may well develop, of course, because of 
the unusual attractiveness of Roosevelt's letters, that the general 
reader will be interested in reading some, if not all, of the volumes 
in the series. Furthermore, the Morison edition will be by all odds 
the fullest, the most accurate, and the most useful set of Roosevelt’s 
letters published thus far. 

In some respects the volumes under review are superior to those 
already published. This is especially true in the case of the editorial 
notes, which this reviewer felt were uneven and at times inadequate 
in the first books but which are altogether admirable here. They pro- 
vide identification for hundreds of persons mentioned in the letters, 
throw light on obscure topics, furnish good bibliographical citations, 
and include lucid expositions of such difficult questions in the period 
as the tariff, finance, naval affairs, diplomatic matters, and state poli- 
tics. The index is excellent and is much fuller than the one in the 
preceding set. The high level of mechanical excellence set in the first 
two volumes has been maintained in these books: only three or four 
typographical errors were noted in over 1,300 pages of print (the 
worst was a case of mixed lines [p. 257] ). 

These dispatches brilliantly light up four and a half years of Roose- 
velt’s career as a national leader; they reveal his ideas and decisions 
on a multitudinous array of events and experiences. One can fairly 
hear the blows of battle as the “Rough Rider” goes atilting to fight 
for morality in the public service, to settle the anthracite coal dispute, 
to acquire Panama, to win the presidency in his own right, and to 
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secure the adoption of his program for railroad regulation. Yet the 
Roosevelt of these years does not emerge in the strong colors of a 
progressive; rather one gets the picture of a cautious and adroit poli- 
tician who wanted to go a little ahead of his party in “the right direc- 
tion, but not so far ahead that they won't follow me” (p. 203). Roose- 
velt’s consummate skill as a political leader is well illustrated in the 
splendid essay by Associate Editor John M. Blum on Roosevelt and 
the legislative process. This short study, published here as an ap- 
pendix, significantly explores the interrelation between the tariff and 
railroad regulation in the politics of Theodore Roosevelt and discloses 
his use of the specter of tariff revision as a “disciplinary tool” to force 
the standpatters to make concessions on railroad regulation. 

Most of the letters are brimming with life and color, and a few of 
them—such as the graphic description of Roosevelt's western tour in 
the spring of 1903, which has a wonderful touch of frontier humor— 
are minor classics. The student of southern history will find it profit- 
able to examine these letters (there are some eighty references to 
southern matters in these two volumes); they are particularly good 
on the Republican party in the South, Roosevelt’s handling of south- 
ern patronage, and his ideas on the race question and southern dema- 
goguery. The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt set an editorial standard 
that has not been surpassed in American scholarship. 


Woman’s College of the Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


The Caribbean Commission: Background of Cooperation in the West 
Indies. By Bernard L. Poole. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xix, 303. End maps, illustrations, ap- 
pendixes, bibliography. $5.50.) 


In many respects, Dr. Poole’s volume is an important contribution 
to the bibliography of the Caribbean area and a much needed work. 
He has undertaken the task of arranging a mass of factual information 
capable of providing a more comprehensive outlook on the Caribbean 
colonies nowadays. The social and economic setup of this area has 
been described with intelligence and good judgment. A first glance 
at the title of this volume leads the prospective reader to expect that 
it deals with the organization, actual functioning, and achievements 
of the Caribbean Commission, but the first paragraph of the preface 
fixes the threefold objectives of the book. After a thorough examina- 
tion of the text, it seems that the subtitle adjusts itself better to the 
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contents than the title. Only Chapter IX, which precedes the “Sum- 
mary and Conclusion,” actually deals with the Caribbean Commission. 

Chapter I, “The Economic Malady,” and Chapter VII, “Partnership 
in Operation,” are the most illuminating. The author has tried to dis- 
cover the Caribbean pattern (pp. 29-30, 245) which can furnish ground 
to international co-operation within the American Mediterranean, but 
perhaps no other work points out so clearly the heterogenous char- 
acter of these colonies. There has been very little difference between 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission and its offspring, the 
Caribbean Commission: both of them have acted as purely advisory 
bodies, with no political, executive, or administrative functions. Per- 
haps the partnership theory constitutes a mere illusion; colonial self- 
government has always been limited by the vested interests of the 
mother country. One wonders whether the United States has ever 
developed a colonial “system” (subtitle to Chapter V, p. 75); it might 
be much safer to speak of a colonial “policy,” as the author calls it a 
few lines below. The statement that insularity was apparently checked 
in 1945 (p. 157) does not adjust itself to the realities of a region 
where economic barriers still constitute a handicap to intercolonial 
trade and cultural relations. 

The Table of Statistics (pp. 71-74) would be better in an appendix, 
and the lists of meetings of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion (p. 192) and the Caribbean Commission and Auxiliary Bodies 
(pp. 212-13) should go into footnotes, where such data can be used 
just the same. 

There are some errors of slight importance. The highest peak of 
Puerto Rico, Cerro La Punta, is 4,389 feet above sea level (p. 77); 
Ponce de Leén never crossed Puerto Rico from north to south to dis- 
cover Guanica (p. 78); the repartimientos, rather than the encomien- 
das, were responsible for the migration of the Puerto Rican aborgines 
(p. 78); the assembly at Ponce, mentioned as being held in 1857 
(p. 80), was celebrated in 1887; the small proportion of colored ele- 
ment in Puerto Rico was not due “to the early Spanish policy of 
encouraging white settlers to establish homes on the island” (p. xvii), 
but to the lack of capital to acquire Negro slaves and to the Spanish 
policy of racial intermixture. 

This work is primarily based on official papers, ably supplemented 
by a selected list of books, monographs, and special studies. Some 
titles have been overlooked: Thomas Hibben and Rafael Picé, Indus- 
trial Development of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, Report of the United States Section, Caribbean Commission, 
July, 1948 (Port of Spain, 1948); The Cement Trade of the Carib- 
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bean (Washington, 1948); and The Tobacco Trade of the Caribbean 
(Washington, 1949). Local newspapers and periodicals could have 
served, together with the New York Times, to give a broader view 
of the achievements of and popular reaction to the programs of the 
organizations at work in the area. 

The State Commercial Printing Company has done a good printing 
job; proofreading, always a painstaking assignment, has been care- 
fully handled. There are a few mistakes or omissions in the text (p. 
98, line 6; p. 246, line 24). 

Although the reviewer does not share some of the author's opinions, 
he recognizes the value of this work and does not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to specialists and students of the Caribbean. 


University of Puerto Rico Luis M. Diaz SOLER 


UNRRA: The History of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Volumes I-III. Prepared by a special staff under 
the direction of George Woodbridge. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xxxv, 518; xii, 601; xiii, 520. Maps, graphs, 
charts, tables, appendixes. $15.00.) 


This is a fine piece of co-operative work, factual and objective; 
usable for students of political science, history, and economics; pro- 
viding food for thought, moreover, for any intelligent reader. Its pub- 
lication should lead to greater emphasis in our textbooks on the role 
of UNRRA and to popularization of its dramatic story, so far little 
understood by the American public. Volume III is an excellent refer- 
ence book. It contains a “Who’s Who in UNRRA” which includes 
the names of many people now recognized leaders in the international 
field. It also gives an excellent bibliography and the text of a large 
number of documents on all phases of UNRRA’s work. Lastly, there 
are over a hundred pages of statistical tables covering such diverse 
questions as the make-up of UNRRA personnel; the number and 
nationality of displaced persons; contributions of money and com- 
modities from governments and private agencies; shipments of supplies 
analyzed as to kind, use, and destination. Maps and organizational 
charts scattered through the other volumes are of real value. 

A truly dramatic human story threads its way through this work. 
UNRRA lasted officially only five years. At its peak in June, 1946, it 
employed in all 14,249 people. Yet there is hardly a human problem 
conceivable to which the organization did not at one time or another 
turn its hand. The gulf between the plans and their implementation 
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must have been discouraging. For example, the Albanian mission’s 
“Over-all Operational Plan” in 1944 called for a health staff of twenty- 
one UNRRA personnel with 116 local volunteers. One medical officer 
finally handled the complete program! Again, a minimum food stand- 
ard was painstakingly worked out by experts based on 2,650 calories 
per person per day. In Greece, where food and UNRRA were almost 
synonymous, feeding centers used 640 calories for the youngest chil- 
dren, and 523 for pregnant women, and these two were privileged 
groups. But the resilience of man is amazing, and against the back- 
ground of history UNRRA’s efforts stand out as an unprecedented 
and monumental work well done. 

One reason for UNRRA’s success was the use of common sense 
rather than a legalistic point of view. The red tape involved in deal- 
ing with governments, with military authorities, and with private busi- 
ness, in both war and postwar periods, was in itself tremendous. To 
have added unnecessarily to this accompaniment of officialdom would 
have been a fatal mistake. Instead we find throughout the history of 
UNRRA the driving desire to do a good job, the willingness to com- 
promise to this end, and the acceptance of whatever lay at hand. 

The bureaucrat is often pictured as the man who plans on paper 
and bucks his way through to operations based on his plan. From 
top staff to individual employee, UNRRA workers were constantly 
adapting to unforeseen situations. They gave aid to people whose 
governments did not welcome the aid until won over by the sincerity 
and practicability of the UNRRA missions. They proved that goods 
could be put within the reach of people through local soviets in com- 
munist countries and through welfare agencies in western Europe. 
Transportation of many kinds had to be provided: mules brought in 
for backward mountain areas; railroads rebuilt in devastated regions; 
trucks given to people who had to be taught to drive. Vessels could 
not dock to unload at times, and small fishing smacks had to be com- 
mandeered to complete the task. Shoes donated in America proved 
too small; loans to European shoe factories and use of rebuilt army 
shoes were the solution. Conservative peasants were afraid to eat 
strange foods and had to be persuaded. Humor mingles with tragedy: 
in one case, a diving suit found its way to a hospital because the 
unloading crews were not familiar with the equipment they were 
handling. 

What was the role of the United States in UNRRA? The idea seems 
to have originated in general form with Winston Churchill and to 
have been developed by Roosevelt. Our money contribution was 
about 75 per cent of the total. Iceland, however, was the quickest 
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to respond to UNRRA’s appeal; Australia, New Zealand, and Brazil 
gave originally more than the one per cent of national income on 
which our contribution was based. Valuable time and funds had to 
be used to win Congress over at a crucial point in UNRRA’s history. 
American private agencies were, on the other hand, consistently 
co-operative. The service of American men and women in UNRRA 
from humblest ranks to top staff was most valuable. America’s ex- 
perience in co-operative effort stands out. Perhaps as a nation, we 
overemphasize our material wealth and need to be reminded of our 
wealth in people. 

From UNRRA grew FAO, WHO, and IRO. Much of the program 
of UNESCO was inspired by UNRRA. Many of UNRRA’s staff have 
been at work in these agencies and in other international organiza- 
tions. Funds and records were handed on. More significant than 
these, however, must be the wealth of experience stored away during 
five chaotic and challenging years of this amazing experiment in inter- 
national co-operation. 


Alabama College ANNE L. EASTMAN 


Public Addresses and Papers of Robert Gregg Cherry, Governor of 
North Carolina, 1945-1949. Edited by David Leroy Corbitt. 
(Raleigh: Council of State, State of North Carolina, 1951. Pp. 
Ixiii, 1058. Illustrations. Free upon application. ) 


The North Carolina Department of Archives and History, using 
funds provided by the Council of State, has published Governor 
Cherry's messages to the General Assembly, public addresses, state- 
ments for the press, and appointments. Letters, telegrams, and 
proclamations are not included. Most of the material was written 
either by the governor or his staff during the four-year term. 

John Harden, his private secretary, wrote the forty-page, noncritical 
biographical sketch with which the volume begins. In it Cherry's 
sense of humor and folksy, down-to-earth manner are well portrayed. 
The traits of character which in World War I gained for him the 
appellation “Iron Major” reappeared when as governor he had to deal 
with unwanted office seekers or those who, in time of financial uncer- 
tainty, sought to plunge the state into debt. 

A Democrat all his life, Cherry was not attracted by the Dixiecrat 
movement of early Truman days. In fact, at the special session of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference in Washington, other governors 
“argued, cajoled, persuaded, and threatened,” but Cherry would not 
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join them in a “Southern statement.” He remained an organization 
man and, in Harden’s opinion, “had as much to do with the eventual 
re-election of Truman as any man in the nation” (p. xliii). 

Cherry’s messages to the General Assembly contain clear, concise 
statements of his policies. Always conservative, he urged the law- 
makers to keep their appropriations within the estimates of revenue 
available and to retain in a postwar reserve the surplus funds inherited 
by his administration. Other recommendations included a state-wide 
referendum on the liquor question, a broad medical-care program, 
the inspection of motor vehicles for mechanical fitness, and salary in- 
creases for public-school teachers. Except for the proposed refer- 
endum, the governor’s suggestions were followed. 

In great demand as a public speaker, Cherry addressed college 
students, civic organizations, radio audiences, and conventions through- 
out the state. These addresses reveal evidence of considerable re- 
search into the history of the places and organizations concerned. 
They are arranged in chronological order and fill over eight hundred 
pages. 

The section containing appointments to office made by Cherry gives 
the names, addresses, and terms of appointees, and citations to the 
laws authorizing the appointments. 

This lengthy work is well edited, attractively printed, and ade- 
quately indexed. Mr. Corbitt’s explanatory notes are clear, and he 
selected photographs which illustrate well many phases of Cherry's 
life as governor. High standards set in the earlier volumes of papers 
of North Carolina governors are maintained. 


Wake Forest College Henry S. STROUPE 


A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma. By Muriel H. Wright. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. Pp. xvii, 300. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This Guide is at once more restricted and more reliable than the 
well-known Handbook compiled by Hodge some forty years ago; it 
deals only with that one third of the United States Indians who live 
in Oklahoma, but it embodies the considerable results of an additional 
half-century of research. It lists (in alphabetical order) and describes 
sixty-seven tribes, giving their location, numbers, history, government 
and organization, contemporary life and culture, ceremonials and 
public dances. Of these, twenty-nine are full tribes, the remainder 
fragments of former tribes now incorporated with others. They are 
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all immigrant Indians except the Osage who perhaps might be classed 
as natives since they came to Oklahoma early enough to be dis- 
possessed. To each tribal account there is appended a short list of sug- 
gested readings comprising the “most important and most interesting 
of the easily accessible books and articles.” The account of the tribes 
is prefaced by a twenty-seven page introduction and closed by a com- 
prehensive bibliography which lists not only the usual books and 
articles but also manuscript material in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, the University of Oklahoma, and the Grant Foreman and 
Muriel H. Wright collections. 

The least satisfactory portions of the Guide are those dealing with 
contemporary life and culture, where the account is too brief and 
vague to convey any definite impression of the conditions, especially 
the economic conditions, among the Indian masses of the state. We 
gather that the Osage, Creeks, and Seminole have gained great and 
not altogether transient prosperity from the oil development, that 
practically all the Indians are civilized and Christian no more nominal 
than their white neighbors, that they do not experience or even com- 
plain of any race prejudice, and that they take a full part in the busi- 
ness life of the state and an even fuller part in its political life. 

The sections devoted to tribal histories are more spacious and more 
specific although, presumably because of necessary condensation in 
an encyclopedic work, the author has been unable fully to utilize the 
knowledge gained from her evident research. In the account of the 
Five Civilized Tribes (to which nearly half of the space is devoted) 
the reviewer notes with gratitude an explanation of the names Choc- 
taw, Nanih Waya, Chickasaw, Alabama, and Muskogee much more 
plausible than anything he has hitherto seen on these subjects. A 
brief reference to the incorporation of the Hitchiti in the Creek 
Confederacy throws considerable light on the real reasons for Moore's 
raid against the Apalachee in 1703. The reviewer is unable to ac- 
cept the author’s opinion that Jefferson favored Indian removal for 
humanitarian reasons (p. 59). The Articles of Confederation did not 
give the United States exclusive jurisdiction over Indian affairs (pp. 
9-10) and the Chickasaw not only did not support the United States 
in the Revolution but fought most viciously against them, as witness 
the well-known siege of Fort Jefferson (p. 86). The Choctaw dele- 
gation to the Hopewell conference was entirely unofficial (p. 103); 
the Creek cession following the uprising of 1814 was more in Alabama 
than in Georgia although, to be sure, the latter had the added attrac- 
tiveness of being filched from noncombatants (p. 133). Dragging 
Canoe removed twice down the Tennessee, not just once (p. 59); 
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and there was a Chickasaw Old Fields in Alabama which antedated 
that in Mississippi (p. 85). 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to congratulate the author for 
avoiding the pluralizing of Indian names and for indicating that the 
word “Seminole” consists of four syllables and not merely the three 
of vulgar pronunciation. 


Tallahassee, Florida R. S. CorreriLy 


Guide to the Illinois Central Archives in the Newberry Library, 1851- 
1906. Compiled by Carolyn Curtis Mohr. (Chicago: Newberry 
Library, 1951. Pp. xvi, 210. Appendixes. Free.) 


In recent years as interest has increased in writing economic and 
business history from original company records, scholars have turned 
their attention to making these materials available for research. By 
active collecting policies, libraries and historical societies have ex- 
panded their store of business records. While tons of documents 
have been unearthed, the rich hunting ground of abandoned office 
buildings, attics, warehouses, barns, and junk heaps is far from ex- 
hausted. At Harvard, Stanford, and the University of Illinois the 
collection of company manuscripts forms part of the program of the 
business schools. The holdings of the Newberry Library, Duke 
University Library, University of Virginia Library, John Carter Brown 
Library, the Wisconsin and Minnesota Historical Societies, and Cor- 
nell University’s Collection of Regional History, to mention but a few, 
are rich in manuscripts relating to business and economic history. 
The Forest Products History Foundation of the Minnesota Historical 
Society is engaged in a fruitful search for lumbering records. The 
Wisconsin Historical Society is conducting a survey of records of 
state firms which could be made available for study. During the 
winter of 1944 the New York Committee on Business Records tackled 
the acute problem of storage space for manuscript materials by a 
program of urging executives to set up their own archives and aiding 
with problems of record arrangement. The American Historical 
Association’s Committee on Business Records pooled its efforts in 
1948 with a number of interested groups to form a National Records 
Management Council. Its aims are to help business firms save rec- 
ords of historical value, to open them to research, and to encourage 
university training in record management. 

The story of the Illinois Central archives illustrates the progress 
being made. When the company’s records were first used for his- 
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torical study about twenty years ago, they were found in storehouses, 
offices, and the 12th Street station clock tower, some in good condi- 
tion and some suffering from neglect. In 1943 much of this material 
covering the period 1851-1906, with the exception of records of the 
land and tax department and minutes of the board, was deposited in 
the Newberry Library, 400,000 letters, 126 bundles or boxes, and 
2,000 bound volumes. In line with well-established practice, the ori- 
ginal record groupings have been preserved. With the laborious and 
lengthy task of arrangement completed, Carolyn C. Mohr has com- 
piled a guide to the archives, those remaining with the company as 
well as those at the Newberry Library. It resembles closely the 
better inventories of county records done by the Historical Records 
Survey. The guide lists materials by major groupings, “Letters by 
Individual Writer or Recipient,” “General Letters by Office,” “Legal 
Reports,” and so on. Each entry under the main divisions is followed 
by a brief description indicating number of pieces, dates covered, and 
content. Appendixes include a chronological breakdown of the col- 
lection, a listing of maps, and company officers and directors. Carolyn 
C. Mohr’s excellent guide will be of much service to those using the 
Illinois Central records, valuable for the light they shed upon the 
social and economic life of the regions through which the system 
operates as well as for corporation history. 


University of Western Ontario Marcaret Beattie Bocue 


Living Ideas in America. Edited by Henry Steele Commager. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1951. Pp. xviii, 766. Bib- 
liography. $6.00.) 


Henry Commager and certain other historians seem to be indulging 
in friendly competition to exceed each other in quantity of output—an 
output which in his case is now reaching prodigious proportions. Even 
with a scholar of such recognized knowledge and ability one wonders 
if the quality of his work is not bound to suffer. The job of editing 
here under discussion is to some extent a by-product of his The Ameri- 
can Mind and not entirely dissimilar to his earlier Documents of 
American History. But the remark I once heard the late U. B. Phillips 
make that a certain notable historian “wrote with both hands and one 
foot” cannot justly be made about Commager—at least not about his 
style. 

By pertinent excerpts from various American critics, from the 
earliest beginnings of our history down to the immediate present, the 
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author examines the following “living ideas”: the people, the land, 
the fundamentals of the American political system, the machinery of 
government, democracy or majority rule and minority right, state and 
nation, the welfare state and rugged individualism, liberty and order, 
the tradition of change and reform, church and state, school and 
society, peace and war, isolation, intervention, and world power. 
Each section is preceded by a brief introduction and interspersed 
with commentary. 

The work, we are told in the preface, “is directed to that growing 
body of men and women who are concerned about the complex 
problems that confront our society today.” Its purpose is “to make 
clear the historical setting of those problems and our long historical 
experience with them.” Quite properly it is pointed out that, though 
we are young as a world power, in many ways we are an old people, 
having a longer experience with some of these problems than any 
other major nation. What was said, in certain significant instances, 
still remains the last word: “It is . . . difficult to improve upon what 
Roger Williams said about freedom of conscience or Madison about 
the separation of church and state. We have not yet advanced far 
beyond Jefferson in our concept of democracy.” Equally numerous 
are the selections from contemporaries—Walter Lippmann, Franklin 
Roosevelt, David Lilienthal, James Conant, Bernard Baruch, Robert 
Hutchins, to mention only a few. 

The strength of this book lies in the excellence of the selections, of 
which only a historian like the editor with insight and with the ex- 
perience of wide research and writing would be capable. Excellent 
also is the organization; the emphasis upon the origin of these ideas, 
their evolution, and particularly upon their various expressions and 
modifications in the mid-twentieth century. He admits the bias of 
a Jeffersonian liberal, though he has tried to present opposing points 
of view. Yet he does not oversimplify, for he points out the paradox 
of the Jefferson tradition; how the great Virginian with his deep dis- 
trust of government was the father of “laissez-faire,” but with his 
even deeper hatred for a combination of concentrated economic in- 
terests and government he was equally the intellectual ancestor of 
the Progressives and Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal. The selections 
from the speeches of F.D.R. (embarrassing ones like the “I hate war” 
and the promise that American youth would never again be sent to 
fight in Europe are conveniently omitted) reveal the author’s fine 
ear in catching the Lincolnesque quality in several of his public ad- 
dresses, notably in the first war address, “The True Goal We Seek 
is... Above and Beyond the Ugly Field of Battle.” The com- 
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mentary in this work is not marred by the extreme historical caution 
by which the author frequently cancelled himself out in The Ameri- 
can Mind. 

As a true Jeffersonian Commager places much emphasis upon the 
threat to our basic liberties presented by the current loyalty program 
and the damnable doctrine of guilt by association. In the section on 
“Liberty and Order” he begins with excerpts from Roger Williams, 
Thomas Jefferson, Wendell Phillips, and Henry Thoreau, then cites 
the liberal Justices Holmes, Brandeis, and Hughes; and on the con- 
temporary question concludes with the dissent of William Allen 
White, Walter Lippmann, Zechariah Chaffee, Bernard De Voto, and 
himself. 

Were I forced (which God forbid) to select one volume for com- 
pulsory reading for every American citizen, I know of no work which 
would approach this in its over-all value—for it is not one man’s 
thoughts but the broth of our long and rich experience as a people 
who somehow up to now have muddled through. I should add that 
I personally regard it as bad taste on the part of the editor to include 
several excerpts of his own and none from other contemporary social 
scientists. Nor do I share his abiding faith either in democracy or the 
American people. I agree with Sinclair Lewis that it can happen 
here, and I am not at all sure myself that it has not already happened. 
While he sees the complexities and dangers, Commager, it seems to 
me, is too much for God, Country, and Yale. Not that I would sug- 
gest that he is intoxicated with his own words; perhaps it is simply 
a matter of his metabolism and his comfortable academic position. 


Tulane University GeraLp M. Capers 


A Documentary History of the Negro People in the United States. 
Edited by Herbert Aptheker. (New York: Citadel Press, 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 942. $7.50.) 


On Being Negro in America. By J. Saunders Redding. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. 156. $3.00.) 


When the editors of the first Negro newspaper wrote in 1827, “Too 
long have others spoken for us,” they made an assertion that was to 
have increasing significance in the succeeding century. To be sure, 
Negroes became more and more articulate in the years following 
1827, but little consideration was given to their expressed views and 
aspirations by those who gathered the materials from which to write 
the nation’s history. Consequently, many historical works, even in 
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rather recent years, have conveyed the impression that the Negroes 
in the United States were a stolid, inarticulate, and wholly irrespon- 
sible group, insensitive to the great forces that were shaping the 
destiny of them and their country. This impression has had subtle, 
but far-reaching effects on the status of Negroes in the United States 
down to the present time. 

Mr. Aptheker has sought to rectify the record by bringing together 
a great mass of documents, written by Negroes themselves, that illus- 
trate their experiences in America from 1661 to 1910, by which time 
we were on the “threshold of the modern period of American Negro 
history.” The documents that the editor provides succeed admirably 
in making the point that not only have Negroes left a written record 
that extends back into the seventeenth century, but also that the record 
is voluminous. One of Mr. Aptheker’s major tasks was to select from 
collated documents containing some two million words a representa- 
tive group that would contain only half a million words. The docu- 
ments presented here make the further point that the interests and 
activities of Negroes were varied and widespread. For the ante- 
bellum period, there are, among many others, petitions of slaves for 
their freedom, protests of free Negroes against poll taxes, accounts 
of early Negro schools, confessions of slave conspirators, requests of 
favors by Negro informers, views of Negroes on war and peace, ex- 
cerpts from Negro newspapers and from books by Negroes, minutes 
of Negro conventions, and speeches of Negro abolitionists. In the 
post-Civil War period there are pleas of Negroes for protection, 
speeches by Negro members of Congress, accounts of experiences of 
Negroes in labor and agrarian organizations, aspirations of Negro 
intellectuals, views on migration, and conflicting philosophies regard- 
ing adjustment in American life. 

This reviewer found difficulty in understanding the plan of or- 
ganization as it appeared in the table of contents. There are three 
major sections preceding the one on the Civil War: “Through the 
Revolutionary Era,” “The Early National Period,” and “The Aboli- 
tionist Era.” These sections contain 171 divisions with subdivisions 
within many of them. There are four sections following the one on 
the Civil War: “The Reconstruction Years,” “Early Post-Reconstruction 
Era,” “The Appearance of Imperialism,” and “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” At the first glance one gets the impression that these latter 
sections are greatly compressed, since they contain only fourteen 
divisions, eleven of which are in the section on Reconstruction. A 
more careful examination, however, reveals that they are not com- 
pressed, for these documents are about as numerous and as lengthy 
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as the earlier ones; and they take up approximately half the book. 
Doubtless, Mr. Aptheker experienced some real difficulty in putting 
the documents into some sort of manageable pattern as they became 
more voluminous in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
seems that he attempted to solve this by placing groups of similar 
documents together under one major heading instead of spreading 
them out and numbering them independently as he had done in the 
first three sections. 

The editor “labored for brevity in his documentary introductions,” 
but he was not as successful in the last four sections as he had been 
earlier. His discussions of the documents are longer and his biographi- 
cal notes of persons who have lived in the past eighty years are more 
extended than those of persons who lived in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In the later sections, moreover, the editor’s 
judgments are somewhat more obtrusive, by the very language that 
he uses, than in the first portions of the book. During the Reconstruc- 
tion, industrial leaders became “the industrial bourgeoisie” (p. 559), 
and the growth of trusts is described as the rise of “monopoly capi- 
talism” (p. 750). Meanwhile, a Negro insurance man is described 
as “an early representative of the Negro bourgeoisie” (p. 751), and 
in 1895 the “masters” of South Carolina had “class brothers in Mis- 
sissippi’ (p. 778). Perhaps these judgments help to explain the or- 
ganization of the last four sections, where it appears that the editor 
becomes increasingly impatient with certain practices and institutions 
in American life. 

The work of Mr. Aptheker is the result of energetic digging for the 
materials that have gone into this volume. It was no easy task to 
unearth the written record of a people whose articulation was, at 
times, limited both by their lack of literacy and by hostile forces 
operating against them. The editor's painstaking work was so ex- 
haustive and his knowledge of the sources is obviously so extensive 
that one is moved to ask why he omitted the writings of certain very 
articulate Negroes. George W. Williams, the most serious and the 
most prolific Negro historian of the nineteenth century, is omitted. 
Although William Monroe Trotter, the fearless editor of the Boston 
Guardian, is mentioned several times, no documents from his pen are 
included. Nor are any of the writings of the Rev. Walter H. Brooks, 
a distinguished minister and spokesman in the field of the social 
gospel, included in this work. Nevertheless, we are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Aptheker for providing the historians with this much-needed 
mass of documentary material. 

Although Professor Redding is not inclined to call his slim volume 
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a document, because the word “has overtones of something official, 
vested and final,” it is indeed a document in the sense that Mr. 
Aptheker uses the term. One is inclined to believe, moreover, that 
excerpts from it would be included in a documentary history of the 
Negro people in recent years. In this work the author seeks to de- 
scribe the experiences created by “the accumulated consciousness of 
Negroness.” He is concerned with the way in which being Negro in 
America divests a person of certain basic human qualities, as in the 
case when he was restrained from helping a white woman who was 
an epileptic, because of fear of misinterpreted reactions and because 
of indifference born of previous unhappy racial experiences. 

While this is not essentially an autobiography, it is by its very 
nature a testament, at times, of personal experiences. Professor Red- 
ding takes his reader through the maze of experiences that made a 
rather deep impression on his personality and his point of view be- 
cause they resulted from his being a Negro in America. There are 
unforgettable experiences of race as a child, the efforts of communists 
to win him over in college and graduate school, the dulling and 
stultifying effect that struggling with the problem of race had on him 
as a teacher and writer, and the disturbing experience of his son who 
lost his favorite playmate, when the latter, who happened to have 
been white, learned from his father the responsibilities and burdens 
of being white in America. 

Professor Redding wrote this book with the hope that the very ex- 
perience would rid him of some of the consciousness of “Negroness” 
and would, consequently, make it possible for him more fully to par- 
take of the experience of being an American in the larger sense. While 
the author might not have been altogether successful, and he expressed 
his doubts, this moving human document will be read with interest 
by thoughtful Americans, whether they be white or black. 


Howard University Joun Hore FRANKLIN 


A Documentary History of the American People. By Avery Craven, 
Walter Johnson, and F. Roger Dunn. (New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1951. Pp. xxiii, 872. $5.50.) 


This volume is designed for the introductory college course in 
American history. It includes about 250 readings arranged chrono- 
logically and organized into eight sections. At the beginning of each 
section is a brief introductory statement explaining the historical 
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background; and before each source is a paragraph or two to give 
the context and a biographical sketch of the author. 

In “Some Words to the Student,” the editors make a defense for 
the use of readings in the general course. They also offer some val- 
uable advice on the use of sources, especially on their evaluation. 
As an introductory essay, they have as their first reading portions of 
Carl Becker’s famous “Everyman His Own Historian.” 

In their preface, the editors state that no effort was made to select 
the most important historical documents—although they include many— 
or the new and familiar sources; instead, their purpose was to include 
readings which would give “maximum usefulness” for the general 
course (p. iii). In accordance with this objective, they have selected 
some recent essays by historians and other writers. They have in- 
cluded travel accounts, journals, letters, memoirs, and diaries, such 
as, for instance, those by Crévecoeur, Philip Fithian, Philip Hone, 
Samuel Gompers, and Booker T. Washington; petitions and resolu- 
tions, such as those of the North Carolina Regulators; state papers, 
such as Supreme Court decisions, presidential messages, and num- 
erous colonial, state, and federal laws; speeches and addresses, such 
as those by Chancellor Kent, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, William 
J. Bryan, George Norris, and Charles Lindbergh; newspaper and 
magazine articles and editorials, such as those on secession; and 
essays by writers, such as James Fenimore Cooper, Francis Parkman, 
Lincoln Steffens, and Frederick Jackson Turner. 

It is a well-selected collection of sources, many of which would 
not normally be available in the average college library. The selec- 
tions should appeal to the tastes of the undergraduate. Portions of 
many of the readings are omitted, but these omissions are always 
indicated. The sources are sufficiently full to give the heart of the 
reading. A few of the older ones have been altered slightly to make 
them more intelligible to the untrained student. 

Possibly the apportionment according to periods could be improved. 
Nearly two hundred pages, for instance, are devoted to the thirty 
years since 1920 and less than one hundred pages to the preceding 
thirty years. The thirty-two historically important years following 
1783 are allotted only sixty-eight pages, whereas the twenty-five years 
after 1865 receive 150 pages. Sources covering important topics, 
such as the plantation as an economic unit, for instance, are not in- 
cluded. An index especially of authors and readings would be helpful 
to the teacher and student. But these are not serious criticisms. The 
purpose of the editors was to give a workable source book for the 
introductory undergraduate course, and in this they have succeeded. 


Birmingham-Southern College Henry T. SHANKS 
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Historical News and Notices 


_ FOLLOWING COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS FOR THE YEAR 
1952 have been made by C. Vann Woodward, the president of the 
Southern Historical Association: Committee on Program: Thomas P. 
Govan, University of the South, chairman; Bell I. Wiley, Emory Uni- 
versity; Dayton Phillips, Vanderbilt University; Bennett H. Wall, 
University of Kentucky; Harold A. Bierck, Jr., University of North 
Carolina. Committee on Nominations: Edward Younger, University 
of Virginia, chairman; Fletcher M. Green, University of North Caro- 
lina; Frank L. Owsley, University of Alabama; Alfred B. Sears, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; Ted R. Worley, Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway. Committee on Membership: Rembert W. Patrick, University 
of Florida, chairman; Allen J. Going, University of Alabama; Richard 
E. Yates, Hendrix College; John Hope Franklin, Howard University; 
Gilbert L. Lycan, John B. Stetson University; Mrs. Mary G. Bryan, 
Georgia Department of Archives and History; Albert D. Kirwan, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Gerald M. Capers, Newcomb College, Tulane 
University; Charles B. Clark, Washington College; Ross H. Moore, 
Millsaps College; John L. Harr, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College; Elisha P. Douglass, Elon College; James D. Morrison, South- 
eastern Oklahoma State College; Robert S$. Lambert, Clemson College; 
Elizabeth A. Taylor, Texas State College for Women; Elizabeth Com- 
etti, Marshall College; Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., University of Virginia; 
Herbert Weaver, Vanderbilt University; Richard K. Murdoch, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Kenneth M. Stampp, University of California 
at Berkeley; Chester M. Destler, Connecticut College; Arthur S. Link, 
Northwestern University. Committee on Local Arrangements: LeRoy 
P. Graf, University of Tennessee, chairman; I. N. Carr, Carson-New- 
man College; John B. Clark, Sr., Lincoln Memorial University; Harold 
S. Fink, University of Tennessee; Stanley J. Folmsbee, University of 
Tennessee; Ralph W. Haskins, University of Tennessee; T. L. Howard, 
Knoxville Chamber of Commerce; Harry Hyman, president of the 
East Tennessee Historical Society; Donald R. Macken, University of 
Tennessee; Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee Historical Commission; Ver- 
ton M. Queener, Maryville College. 
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Henry H. Simms, Ohio State University, will teach the first term of 
the summer quarter, 1952, in the University of Southern California. 


Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina will teach 
in Duke University during the summer session. 


Joseph C. Robert, professor of history and associate dean of the 
Graduate School of Duke University, has been chosen president of 
Coker College. He will take up his new duties August 1. 


Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University, will teach in Harvard Univer- 
sity during the summer. John S. Curtis, also of Duke, has a summer 
appointment at Stanford University. 


Elisha P. Douglass, Elon College, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of American history in the University of North Carolina, be- 
ginning September 1, 1952. 


John D. Barnhart, Indiana University, is on sabbatical leave this 
semester. James F. Clarke, formerly of the State Department, has 
been appointed professor of history and director of the Institute of 
East European Affairs in Indiana University. Ralph Morrow, a grad- 
uate student at Indiana, will teach the second portion of the summer 
session in the University of Chattanooga. Edward F. Cox, also a 


graduate student, is teaching during the present semester in Albright 
College. 


Donald E. Worcester has been granted a leave of absence from the 
University of Florida for the present semester and is visiting professor 
of history in the University of Michigan. David L. Dowd, who has 
been in France since September, 1951, on a Ford Foundation fellow- 
ship for the study of art and its relation to history, will return to Flori- 
da in the autumn of 1952. John A. Harrison has been awarded a grant 
from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for research in early Japanese his- 
tory. 


Walter B. Posey of Agnes Scott College and Emory University and 
Ruth Scarborough of Shepherd College will teach in West Virginia 
University during the summer session. 


Gilbert L. Lycan, John B. Stetson University, will teach in the sum- 
mer session of Appalachian State Teachers College. John E. Johns 
has received a Carnegie-Stetson grant to enable him to spend the sum- 
mer carrying forward his study of the administration of Florida’s Gov- 
ernor Milton. 
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Elizabeth Dabney Coleman has returned from a leave of absence 
for a personal research project to the staff of the History Division in 
the Virginia State Library. 


O. P. South will retire from the history department of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at the end of the spring quarter after eight years of 
service at Auburn and more than thirty years in state-supported schools 
of Alabama. James H. Grisham, who has been on leave for two years 
to work for the doctorate at the University of Texas, will resume teach- 
ing at Auburn in the fall of 1952. 


Sanford W. Higginbotham has returned to the University of Mibssis- 
sippi after having served as a major in the Marine Corps since October 
1, 1950. For the remainder of this semester he will serve as assistant 
director of the University Survey. Wendell H. Stephenson, Tulane 
University, delivered the third in the current series of Claiborne Lec- 
tures in History at the University of Mississippi. He spoke on “Adven- 
tures in Southern History.” 


William B. Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin, on leave for 
this semester, gave three lectures on “The Relationship of Regionalism 
and Democracy” at the Rice Institute on March 3-5. On March 6-7 
Professor Hesseltine gave lectures at the University of Texas, one on 
third parties in American history and one on Lyman C. Draper. 


David H. Pinkney has received a research professorship for the sum- 
mer of 1952 from the University of Missouri Research Council. 


Rayford W. Logan, Howard University, is spending his sabbatical 
year in Paris on a Fulbright grant doing research on French colonial 
administration. John Hope Franklin, also of Howard University, has 
been awarded a Brown University President’s Fellowship to continue 
his study of “Southern Travelers in the North in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury.” 

Bell I. Wiley, Emory University, will be on leave for the academic 
year 1952-1953 to write a history of the Confederacy. For this project 
he has a grant-in-aid for the summer from the Huntington Library and 
a grant from an anonymous foundation for the ensuing academic year. 


Herbert S. Deighton, fellow and dean of Oxford University, in the 
United States as the recipient of a Fulbright-Whitney award, was a 
visiting professor of history in Emory University during the winter 
quarter of 1952. Festus P. Summers of West Virginia University will 
teach in Emory University during the first half of the summer session. 
Joseph O. Baylen, New Mexico Highlands University, is to be a visit- 
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ing associate professor in the summer quarter, and Thomas J. Werten- 
baker, emeritus professor of history in Princeton University, will be a 
visiting professor for the winter quarter of 1953. Samuel R. Gammon, 
III, formerly of Princeton University and at present on duty with the 
United States Army, has accepted an instructorship in history at Emory 
University for the academic year 1952-1953. 


Richard Bardolph has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor in the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 


Jack N. Averitt has been granted leave from Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege for an additional year to complete his graduate studies in the 
University of North Carolina. 


Alan Hutchinson has been given leave from the University of Vir- 
ginia for the academic year 1952-1953 to complete a biography of the 
Mexican statesman Valentin Gémez Farias. William M. Dabney of 
the University of New Mexico will teach in the University of Virginia’s 
summer session. James A. Bear, Jr., recently on military leave for 
active duty as an infantry captain with the Marine Corps in Korea, 
has returned to his post as assistant archivist in the University of Vir- 
ginia Library. Dumas Malone, on leave from Columbia University, 
is working in the University of Virginia Library during the spring 
and summer months on the third volume of his Jefferson and His Time. 
Lyman Butterfield, who recently assumed his duties as director of the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, 
addressed the History Club of the University of Virginia on Decem- 
ber 13. 


Memphis State College announces the creation of a department of 
history in that institution effective September 1, 1952. History has 
been a part of the department of social sciences. Heading the new 
department will be Enoch L. Mitchell, who has been teaching in 
Memphis State since 1939. Other members of the department will 
be Aaron Boone, C. S. Brown, W. D. Miller, Mary Frances Giles, 
Edward Noyes, and Creighton Sossomon. 


Thomas Perkins Abernethy of the University of Virginia was a visit- 
ing lecturer before a history departmental forum at Sweet Briar Col- 
lege in January. 


Oscar H. Darter and R. L. Hilldrup, Mary Washington College, will 
be visiting professors in East Carolina College during the summer. 


A memorial scholarship in American history is being established at 
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the University of Wisconsin in the name of the late Walter David 
Stimple. Mr. Stimple, a member of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin and was about to complete his work for the doctorate 
when he died suddenly on May 6, 1951. 


Elizabeth Fuller Jackson, associate professor of history in Agnes 
Scott College, died on February 27, 1952. A native of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Jackson was graduated from Wellesley College and 
received her doctorate from the University of Pennsylvania. After 
teaching four years in Russell Sage College, she came in 1923 to Agnes 
Scott College, where she taught Russian and English history. 


James R. V. Daniel, a member of the Southern Historical Association 
who had been since 1950 an associate historian in the History Division 
of the Virginia State Library, died February 24, 1952, in Richmond, 
Virginia. During 1946-1950 he had served in the Division of History 
and Archaeology of the Virginia Department of Conservation and 
Development. His chief work was done as compiler and editor of 
A Hornbook of Virginia History (Richmond, 1949). 


Mrs. J. E. Hays, state historian and director of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Archives and History for fourteen years, died October 14, 
1951. Mrs. Mary Givens Bryan, assistant director, has been appointed 
director to fill the vacancy created by the death of Mrs. Hays. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Northern Neck Historical Society, recently organized in Vir- 
ginia, has issued the first volume of its annual proceedings. 


In place of the traditional annual address before the Virginia His- 
torical Society, this year’s annual meeting at the Battle Abbey in Rich- 
mond, January 22, featured four papers on the colonial period in a 
broadcast “History Hour” presided over by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
The speakers were Samuel M. Bemiss, on “Sir Walter Raleigh”; John 
M. Jennings, “Raleigh’s Works”; Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, “English Back- 
ground of the First Virginia Council”; and Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., 
“The General Assembly of 1619—Its Historical Significance.” Edmund 
Randolph Williams was re-elected president of the society. 


Three new county historical societies—Warren, Pitt, and Ashe—were 
organized in North Carolina during January and February. 


The Indiana History Conference in December, 1951, included a ses- 
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sion on economic and business history. The following papers were 
presented: “Manuscript Collections Relating to Business History,” by 
Doris M. Reed, curator of the Indiana University Library; “Published 
Writings on Indiana Economic and Business History since 1900,” by 
George M. Blackburn, Indiana War History Commission; “Industrial 
History of World War II,” by Lynn W. Turner, Indiana University; 
“Impact of History on Management: Stokely-Van Camp,” by Bernard 
F. Trimpe, University of Tennessee; and “History of the Monon Rail- 
road,” by Leland L. Van Scoyoc, Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Beginning with the July, 1952, issue, Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine will be edited by Miss Ethel Garber, who re- 
places Mrs. Lyon G. Tyler as editor. The Quarterly, which will con- 
tinue to carry articles on Virginia history and genealogy, will now be 
published at 126 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The University of Birmingham Historical Journal, issued annually 
since 1947, will be of interest to American historians. The scope of 
the attractive, well-edited journal is not limited to any period or aspect 
of history, though each issue carries one article on the English Mid- 
lands. Several articles dealing with American history have been pub- 
lished in the magazine. New publications are not reviewed. John A. 
Hawgood, professor of modern history and government in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, is chairman of the editorial board, and Philip 
Styles is editor. The price of the journal is 10s. 6d. The editorial 
board will welcome American subscriptions. 


Under the auspices of the National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion a committee has been formed in Virginia under the chairmanship 
of David J. Mays of Richmond to consider plans for the publication 
of James Madison’s papers. Other members of the committee are 
Lyman H. Butterfield, director of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, and Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., of the University 
of Virginia. 


The recently issued Papers of the Albemarle County, Virginia, His- 
torical Society (Volume XI, 1951) contains, among other articles, pa- 
pers on “Parson John E. Massey, Relentless Readjustor,” by Richard B. 
Doss, and “James Gaven Field, Populist Candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency,” by John H. Moore. 


The North Carolina Department of Archives and History has ar- 
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ranged for the microfilming by the Genealogical Society of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints of the older records of Camden, 
Jones, Moore, Montgomery, Person, Richmond, Hyde, and Wilkes 
counties. The society has already microfilmed many records of other 
North Carolina counties. In each instance, a positive print of the 
microfilm is sent to the Department of Archives and History. 


The Mississippi Department of Archives and History in January 
offered a brief course in archival procedure and in the holdings of the 
department to members of the history staff of the University of Mis- 
sissippi. Charlotte Capers, acting director during the military leave 
of William D. McCain, gave a lecture on the history and program of 
the department. 


Among recent manuscript accessions to the University of Virginia 
library are: a diary, 1722-1727, and four letterbooks, 1723-1732, of 
Robert (“King”) Carter of Corotoman; 500 items from the family pa- 
pers of David Molloy Gannaway, Virginia Farmer's Union leader, 
1755-1933; 150 papers of the Hairston family, 1759-1860; letterbook, 
1773-1783, of Charles Yates, Fredericksburg merchant; 300 letters, 
1784-1866, of the Cabell, Reid, and Hare families; 65 letters, 1790-1850, 
from the family correspondence of Betty Lewis Carter of Culpeper, Va.; 
diary and commonplace book, 1802-1865, of Jacob R. Valk, Charleston, 
S. C., merchant sea captain and U. S. consul in the Netherlands; three 
James Madison letters, 1804-1826; two letters of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, 1804-1805; Richard Peters Barton’s journal of a trip from 
Virginia to Tennessee, 1807; two Thomas Jefferson letters, 1808, 1819; 
letter of the Abbé Correa de Serra to M. de Dashkoff, September 7, 
1816; 400 manuscripts from the business papers of the Huddleston 
family of Bedford County, 1830-1885; original draft of the parish 
register of Christ Church, Charlottesville, 1836-1868; letter of Henry 
Clay, 1837; manuscript of an unpublished novel of George Tucker, 
“A Century Hence . . . 1941”; 200 letters and scrapbooks of the Minor 
and Wilson families, 1850-1890; 40 letters, 1855-1863, of Horatio Smith, 
2Ist Mississippi Regiment; Civil War items of William D. Coleman, 
Danville editor, including Jefferson Davis’ proclamation of April 4, 
1865; original manuscript of Thomas Nelson Page’s In Ole Virginia 
(1887); 1,000 items pertaining to the University, 1902-1916, from the 
papers of Eppa Hunton, Jr.; additions to the Virginia Authors Collec- 
tion, including original drafts of Clifford Dowdey’s short story, “Bugles 
Blow Retreat,” and novels, Bugles Blow No More and Jasmine Street. 


The Georgia Department of Archives and History has recently re- 
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ceived a large number of Camden County records, 1787-1915, some | 


of which will be laminated and microfilmed and the originals returned 
to the county. Alex M. Hitz of Atlanta is reindexing the state land 


records, recently turned over to the department by the Secretary of | 


State. 


Recent accessions of the Georgia Historical Society include: a his- 
tory of the Savannah Cadets in the Spanish-American War; five let- 
ters of John Forsyth, 1818-1848; and abstracts of Chatham County 
land grants and wills, Effingham County land grants, and Savannah 
city lots, 1733-1850. 


Recent acquisitions of the Manuscript Department of the Duke 
University Library include additions to the following collections: 
George Washington Cable; Paul Hamilton Hayne; Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson; Thomas Lenoir; Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Ap- 
pleton Oaksmith; Thomas Nelson Page; William Michael Rossetti; 
and James A. Seddon. 

New collections are: papers of Benjamin W. Brookshire, 1852-1927, 
Montgomery County, N. C., physician; Erasmus H. Coston, 1843-1898, 
Onslow County, N. C., farmer, teacher, and county official; William H. 
Gregory, 1762-1923, Stovall, N. C., merchant and publisher; William 
R. J. C., and R. R. Hemphill, 1791-1933, Due West and Charleston, 
S. C., Associate Reformed Presbyterian minister, editor of the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, editor of the Abbeville (S. C.) Medium, and 
state senator; Frederick William McKey Holliday, 1849-1899, Win- 
chester, Va., governor of Virginia, 1878-1882; Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, 1886-1898, Baltimore author; George W. Jones, 1832-1865, Pitt- 
sylvania County, Va., Confederate officer; Arthur Middleton, 1836-1837, 
U. S. chargé d'affaires in Madrid during the Carlist Revolution; Larkin 
Newby, 1796-1921, Fayetteville, N. C., merchant, legislator, and bank 
director; Arthur William E. O'Shaughnessy, 1859-1881, London, British 
poet; Thomas C. Perrin, 1822-1895, Abbeville, S. C., state senator and 
president of the Greenville and Columbia Railroad; John M. Prim, 
1872-1935, Davidson County, N. C., superintendent of the Silver Valley 
Mines; Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Maryland, 1765-1820, 
Baltimore; James Redpath, 1867-1869, Boston editor, author, and 
founder of the Haytian bureaus of emigration in Boston and New 
York; St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 1790-1935, Baltimore; George W. 
Spencer, 1785-1898, Chesterfield County, S. C., planter; William E. 
Tolbert, 1820-1939, Chambersburg, Pa., merchant; James A. Walker, 
1819-1877, Darien, Ga., and New Orleans, merchant and lumberman; 
John N. Whitford, 1836-1919, New Bern, N. C., Confederate colonel 
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of the 67th Regiment of North Carolina troops; Benjamin S. Williams, 
1792-1939, Brunson, S. C., planter, merchant, and legislator; and Rob- 
ert and Newton D. Woody, 1802-1939, Chatham and Guilford counties, 
N. C., Quaker merchants. 


Recent acquisitions of the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection 
of the University of Missouri include: mercantile records, 1895-1903, 
of A. W. Swiggy and A. C. Jones, Green City, Mo.; mercantile records, 
1888-1912, of Alois Aufrichtig of the St. Louis Custom-Made Brewery 
Equipment Company; Civil War diary, 1863, of Daniel Zackman; let- 
ters and papers, 1820’s-1870’s, of William and Thomas Berry, Charles 
Walker, and Milton Thomson, of Pettis and Cooper counties, Mo.; 
letter book, 1791-1829, of Captain Phineas Eldridge; and Reische fam- 
ily papers, 1869-1901. 


The Virginia State College Library has recently received the Luther 
Porter Jackson Collection of documents. pertaining to the history of 
the American Negro. The collection includes the records of the Vir- 
ginia Negro Voters League, 1940-1950; a number of Negro newspapers, 
1880-1900; materials on former Negro officeholders in Virginia; and 
the personal papers of the late Professor Jackson. 


Manuscript accessions of the Indiana University Library in 1950- 
1951 include: 510 letters and papers of Nathan Kimball, 1823?-1898, 
of Washington County, Ind., captain in the Mexican War and brevet 
major general in the Civil War, relating mainly to his military services; 
about 1,500 letters and papers of Alvin Peterson Hovey, 1821-1891, 
lawyer of Mt. Vernon, Ind., Civil War brevet major general, U. S. 
minister to Peru, congressman, governor of Indiana; 775 letters and 
papers of Hamilton Smith, 1825-1875, Louisville, Ky., and Cannelton, 
Ind., lawyer and industrial promoter; 7,269 account books, records, 
letters, and papers and 9 letterpress copybooks of the Cannelton (later 
Indiana) Cotton Mills, 1850-1947; an estimated 250,000 papers, 1834- 
1942, of the Howard Ship Yards & Dock Company, of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., builders of steamboats, barges, towboats, and other equipment; 
1,398 legal and political letters and papers of George Grundy Dunn, 
1812-1857, Bedford, Ind., lawyer and congressman; 968 papers, 1857- 
1872, of Thomas Gaff, merchant, banker, and manufacturer of Aurora, 
Ind.; 2,749 letters and records, 1867-1929, of a series of Gosport, Ind., 
banks, including Pettit, Montgomery, & Company, Henry & Pritchard, 
the Gosport Banking Company, the Gosport Bank, and the Olde Gos- 
port State Bank; 162 records, 1902-1929, of Newburgh, Ind., banks, in- 
cluding the Citizens Bank, Farmers Bank, Newburgh State Bank, and 
the Newburgh Building, Loan, & Savings Association, No. II. 
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ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UpPrEeR SOUTH 

“Amelung and His New Bremen Glass Wares,” by Harriet N. Milford, 
in Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“The Great Whig Baltimore Convention of 1840,” by Robert Gray 
Gunderson, ibid. 

“Fountain Rock, the Ringgold House in Washington County,” by 
Edith Rossiter Bevan, ibid. 

“The Freedmen’s Bureau and Education in Maryland,” by W. A. Low, 
ibid. 

“The City Hall, Baltimore,” by Bennard B. Perlman, ibid. 

“William Parks, Benjamin Franklin, and a Problem in Colonial Deism,” 
by Nicholas Joost, in Mid-America (January). 

“The Virginian [Edward Coles] Who Made Illinois a Free State,” by 
Eudora Ramsay Richardson, in Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society (Spring). 

“Charles Bridges: ‘Sergeant-Painter of Virginia, 1735-1740,” by Henry 
Wilder Foote, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(January ). 

“William Dering: A Mid-Eighteenth Century Williamsburg Portrait 
Painter,” by J. Hall Pleasants, ibid. 

“Landholdings in Ware Neck, 1642-1860,” by Ludwell Montague, ibid. 

“Prelude to Independence: The Virginia Resolutions of May 15, 1776,” 
by Samuel Eliot Morison, in the William and Mary Quarterly 
(October ). 

“A Mirror of the Southern Colonial Lawyer: The Fee Books of Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and Waightstill Avery,” by Clement 
Eaton, ibid. 

“Private Profits and British Colonial Policy: The Speculations of Henry 
McCulloh,” by Charles G. Sellers, Jr., ibid. 

“Virginia's Great Allegory of William Pitt,” by Charles Coleman Sellers, 
ibid. (January). 

“The Hampton Academy Site,” by Ethel Garber, in Tyler's Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine (January). 

“The Freedmen’s Bureau and Negro Education in Virginia,” by William 
T. Alderson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (January ). 

“A Book Pedlar’s Progress in North Carolina,” by James S. Purcell, 
ibid. 

“Malice Toward One: Lincoln in the North Carolina Press,” by Rich- 
ard Bardolph, in Lincoln Herald (Winter). 

“Peter G. Van Winkle and Waitman T. Willey in the Impeachment 
Trial of Andrew Johnson,” by R. W. Bayless, in West Virginia 
History (January). 
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“Western Virginia's Contribution to the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution,” by Roy Bird Cook, ibid. 

“When, Where, and Why the Mason-Dixon Line Was Run,” by Harvey 
W. Harmer, ibid. 

“The Early History of Marshall Academy, 1837-1850,” by Robert Toole, 
ibid. 

“West Virginia and the Tariff, 1865-1885,” by Gerald Wayne Smith, 
ibid. 

“The Battle of McDowell, Virginia, May 8, 1862,” by George Weimer 
Goldthorpe, ibid. (April). 

“The Age of Steam,” by Clarence Martin, ibid. 

“Several Corrections to the List of Defenders of Bryan’s Station,” by 
Stratton O. Hammon, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical 
Society (January). 

“Kentucky's Choctaw Academy, 1819-1842: A Commercial Enterprise,” 
by Evelyn Crady Adams, in the Filson Club History Quarterly 
(January). 

“Kentucky's Glamorous Shorthorn Age,” by Lucien Beckner, ibid. 

“Edmund W. Cole and the Struggle between Nashville and Louisville 
and Their Railroads, 1879-1880,” by Jesse C. Burt, Jr., ibid. (April). 

“A Louisville Tragedy—1862,” by Arthur A. Griese, ibid. 

“Jock Breckinridge and the Vice-Presidency, 1804; a Political Episode,” 
by Lowell H. Harrison, ibid. 

“Outline Sketch of Georgetown College,” by Samuel S. Hill, ibid. 

“Heterodox Thought in Mark Twain’s Hannibal,” by Alexander E. 
Jones, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“The German Theatre of Early Rural Missouri,” by Elbert R. Bowen, 
in Missouri Historical Review (January). 

“Ekvn-Hv lwuce: Site of Oklahoma’s First Civil War Battle,” by Orpha 
Russell, in Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter). 

“Two Historic Indian Burials from Pittsburg County, Oklahoma,” by 
Charles Bareis, ibid. 

“Some Firsts in Lincoln County,” by Hobert D. Ragland, ibid. 

“Texas Fever in Oklahoma,” by J. Stanley Clark, ibid. 

“Early History of Webbers Falls,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“Territorial Magazines,” by Esther Witcher, ibid. 

“Home Mission Changes in Missouri,” by John B. Hill, in Journal of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society (December). 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UprEer SOUTH 
“Maryland Bibliography: 1951,” in Maryland Historical Magazine 
(March). 
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“Memoirs of a Monticello Slave: As dictated to Charles Campbell in 
the 1840’s by Isaac, one of Thomas Jefferson’s Slaves,” edited by 
Rayford W. Logan, in the William and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Attorneys Andrew of Boston and Green of Richmond Consider the 
John Brown Raid,” edited by George Green Shackelford, in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (January). 

“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” continued, edited 
by Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical 
Review (January). 

“Early Campaigns in North Carolina: The Diary of Private Edmund 
J. Cleveland, Company K, 9th New Jersey Volunteers,” continued, 
edited by Edmund J. Cleveland, Jr., in Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society (January). 

“The War Between the States in the Kentucky Novel,” by Lawrence 
S. Thompson, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(January ). 

“Confederate Exiles in Canada: Last Letters of James Brown Clay, 
1864, Montreal,” edited by Sarah Agnes Wallace, ibid. 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Part VI, edited by 
Ruby Matson Robins, in Missouri Historical Review (January). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Ashley Hall Plantation,” by Henry DeSaussure Bull, in the South 
Carolina Historical Magazine (April). 

“Some Aspects of Society in Rural South Carolina in 1850,” by Joseph 
Davis Applewhite, in the North Carolina Historical Review (Jan- 
uary ). 

“Asa G. Candler: Georgia Cracker,” by Julian Harris, in the Emory 
University Quarterly (December). 

“Asa Griggs Candler and the Founding of Emory University,” by Wil- 
liam D. Thomson, ibid. 

“Three Georgians on Sectional Reconciliation,” by Jack K. Williams, 
ibid. 

“James Johnson, Provisional Governor of Georgia,” by Olive Hall 
Shadgett, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Activities of Beech Island Farmers Clubs, 1846-1862,” by Charles G. 
Cordle, ibid. 

“The John Randolph: America’s First Commercially Successful Iron 
Steamboat,” by Alexander Crosby Brown, ibid. 

“Education in St. Augustine, 1821-1845,” by Frank G. Lewis, in the 
Florida Historical Quarterly (January). 
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“The Early Career of Edwin T. Jenckes: A Florida Pioneer of the 
1830's,” by Earl C. Tanner, ibid. 

“The Addison Blockhouse,” by John W. Griffin, ibid. 

“Arizone Apaches as ‘Guests’ in Florida,” by Omega G. East and Albert 
C. Manucy, ibid. 

“De Soto’s First Headquarters in Florida,” by John R. Swanton, ibid. 
(April). 

“De Soto’s Ucita and the Terra Ceia Site,” by Ripley P. Bullen, ibid. 

“The Cowkeeper Dynasty of the Seminole Nation,” by Kenneth W. 
Porter, ibid. 

“Henry Hitchcock of Mobile, 1816-1839,” by William H. Brantley, Jr., 
in the Alabama Review (January). 

“Pénicaut as Alabama’s First Literary Figure,” by Richebourg Mc- 
Williams, ibid. 

“Bartow Lloyd, Humorist and Philosopher of the Alabama Back Coun- 
try,” by Margaret Gillis Figh, ibid. (April). 

“William Manning Lowe and the Greenback Party in Alabama,” by 
Frances Roberts, ibid. 

“Joseph Glover Baldwin: Humorist or Moralist?” by Eugene Current- 
Garcia, ibid. 

“Old Days on the New Orleans Picayune,” by John Smith Kendall, in 
the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July, 1950). 

“A Confederate Hero: General William Y. Slack,” by Hal Bridges, in 
the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“John Hallum, Lawyer and Historian,” by William Herschel Hughes, 
ibid. 

“Building the Frisco Roadbed in Northwest Arkansas,” by W. A. Bur- 
gess, ibid. 

“The Mountain Mind: A Study of Backwoods Americans from 1908 
to 1940,” by Mel H. Bolster, ibid. (Winter). 

“A History of the Pioneer Physicians of Washington County, Arkan- 
sas,” by Elizabeth Dupree Ellis, ibid. 

“Albert Pike, Arkansas Editor,” by Walter Lee Brown, ibid. 

“Farm Real Estate Trends in Arkansas,” by John I. Smith, ibid. 

“Sherman Goodwin—Texas Physician, 1814-1884,” by Harry Ransom, 
in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Judge Alfred W. Arrington, Judge William H. Rhodes, and the Case 
of Summerfield,” by Pat Ireland Nixon, ibid. 

“The Seminole Negro-Indian Scouts, 1870-1881,” by Kenneth Wiggins 
Porter, ibid. 

“A Note on General Escobedo in Texas,” by Frank A. Knapp, Jr., ibid. 
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“Ranching in New Mexico, 1886-90,” by A. B. Wadleigh, in New 
Mexico Historical Review (January). 
“The Rough Riders,” concluded, by Royal A. Prentice, ibid. 


DocuUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Evacuation of Fort Moultrie, 1860,” edited by Frank F. White, 
Jr., in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (January). 

“To Coosawhatchie in December 1861,” edited by William D. Hoyt, 
Jr., ibid. 

“A Southern Genteelist: Letters by Paul Hamilton Hayne to Julia C. R. 
Dorr,” continued, edited by Charles Duffy, ibid. 

“Dr. Irving's Reminiscences of the Charleston Stage,” continued, edited 
by Emmett Robinson, ibid. 

“The Journal of Robert Mills, 1828-1830,” continued, edited by Hen- 
nig Cohen, ibid. (January, April). 

“Regimental Book of Captain James Bentham, 1778-1780,” contributed 
by Robert Bentham Simons, ibid. (January, April). 

“Diary of a Journey by George Izard, 1815-1816,” edited by Harold W. 
Ryan, ibid. (April). 

“Proceedings of the President and Assistants in Council of Georgia, 
1749-1751,” Part II, edited by Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia 
Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Alexander H. Stephens’s Diary, 1834-1837,” Part I, edited by James Z. 
Rabun, ibid. 

“Settlers from Connecticut in Spanish Florida: Letters of Ambrose Hull 
and Stella Hall 1804-1806,” edited by Robert E. Rutherford, in the 
Florida Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Diary of Dr. Basil Manly, 1858-1867,” Parts IV and V, edited by 
W. Stanley Hoole, in the Alabama Review (January, April). 
“Correspondence of Pierre Soulé: The Louisiana Tehuantepec Com- 
pany,” edited by John Preston Moore, in the Hispanic American 

Historical Review (February). 

“Journal of a Trip from Camden to Texas, 1849,” edited by Orville W. 
Taylor, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“Exploration of the Arkansas River by Benard de La Harpe, 1721-1722: 
Extracts from His Journal and Instructions,” translated and an- 
notated by Ralph A. Smith, ibid. (Winter). 

“Letters from the Confederate Medical Service in Texas, 1863-1865,” 
edited by Frank E. Vandiver with an introduction by Eugene C. 
Barker, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January). 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Impressment in the Monroe-Pinkney Negotiation, 1806-1807,” by 
Anthony Steel, in the American Historical Review (January). 

“A Reappraisal of Charles A. Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States,” by Robert E. Thomas, ibid. 

“Racial Historical Societies and the American Heritage,” by Charles 
H. Wesley, in the Journal of Negro History (January). 

“Slavery and the Martial South,” by John Hope Franklin, ibid. 

“The Raising of Funds by the Colonial Colleges,” by Beverly McAnear, 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March). 

“James K. Polk: A Study in Federal Patronage,” by Norman A. Graeb- 
ner, ibid. 

“Some Phases of the Compulsory Military Training Movement, 1914- 
1920,” by Chase C. Mooney and Martha E. Layman, ibid. 

“General William S. Rosecrans and the Mexican Transcontinental Rail- 
road Project,” by David M. Pletcher, ibid. 

“Middle Western Copperheadism and the Genesis of the Granger 
Movement,” by Frank L. Klement, ibid. 

“The Challenge of the Times to the Historian,” by Carl Wittke, in the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (January). 

“The Case of William Grimes, the Runaway Slave,” by Charles H. 
Nichols, Jr., in the William and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“The Study of American Civilization: Jingoism or Scholarship?” by Ar- 
thur E. Bestor, Jr., ibid. (January). 

“Thomas Wade West, Theatrical Impressario, 1790-1799,” by Susanne 
K. Sherman, ibid. 

“A Journal Remarks or Observations in a Voyage down the Kentucky, 

Ohio, Mississippi Rivers &c.,” by John G. Stuart, in the Register 

of the Kentucky Historical Society (January). 
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